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‘A THANKSGIVING THOUGHT ON BEAUTY. 


clearing out any ragged places that may divide the tract into piddling 
beautiful, brings to mind the ‘prayer of Moses, the man of God,"* | patches, and lay off the place into even, well-shaped, symmetrical 
‘*And let the beauty of the Lord 


Here in the rural South unfortunately we are yet far 


T Thanksgiving season, coming ata time when the world is so 


in the wonderful 90th Psalm: 
be upon us.”’ 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1918 


fields. 


$1 a Year; 5c a Copy 


Let us make the home beautiful outside by painting the building, 











SOMBD CLASSY SHORTHORNS 














behind most other sections in our appreciation of beauty—as is only 
too painfully revealed by our countless unpainted houses; ragged, 
patchy fields; the too scanty use of our glorious possibilities in shade 
trees, flowers, and lawns; and a common tendency to use inartistic 


pictures in the home instead of reproduc- 
tions of the world’s masterpieces of art 
and beauty. 

Now is a good time to call to mind 
Mohammed’s advice: ‘‘He that hath two 
cakes of bread, let him sell one of them 
for flowers of the narcissus; for bread is 
food for the body, but the narcissus is 
food for the soul;” and the later saying of 


/ our American sage, Ralph Waldo Emer- 


son: ‘‘Never lose an opportunity of see- 
ing anything that is beautiful: for beauty 
is God’s handwriting—a wayside sacra- 
ment. Welcome it in every fair face, in 
every fair sky, in every fair flower, and 
thank God for it as a cup of blessing.” 

Now at this Thanksgiving season let us 
indeed resolve that the coming year shall 
bring into our homes and lives more of 
the element of beauty. 

Let us make the farm itself beautiful 
by healing the gullies or waste places, 
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and setting about it not only stately shade trees but flowering shrubs 
—the redbud or Judas tree to blossom in early spring; the dogwood in i] 
later spring; the mimosa in early summer; and the crape myrtle through || 
all the latter part of summer and early fall—besides bulbs and a glori- | 


ous abundance of other flowers. 


Then let us make the inside of the home | 


beautiful by putting on the walls repro- 


j 


ductions of famous pictures, and by util- || 


izing in all appropriate forms the beauty 
not only of cultivated flowers but also of 
our too often forgotten wild flowers. 

The poorest family, as well as the 
richest, may have all these things. The 
poorest family, too, as well as the richest, 
may have the more intangible forms of 
beauty we need to cultivate—the beauty 
of song and music and play, all of which 


need more attention among us; the an- || 


cient beauty of courtesy and chivalry and 
unselfishness in everyday speech and con- 
duct; the beauty, too, of Thanksgiving 
not merely on one day in the year, but on 
all days, to Him who offers us all these 


things if we but have the will to seek | 


them. 
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The New Fashion in Rugs 


UGS to suit. your taste, to accord with your 
ideas of artistic beauty, to harmonize with 

the decorative scheme of any room in your house. 
Rugs which afford you the satisfaction of doin} 
your patriotic duty by conformin3, to the Govern- 
ment request to save wool and other needed fabrics 
and at the same time save money. These are the new 





EEN 


Note their beauty, the number of patterns, the 
beautiful colors which are lastindly permanent. 
Master artists have designed and master craftsmen 
have produced them. Each has a distinctive individ- 
uality. They’re durable, soft, resilient, economical. 


a mente eet mene at Pay ai 
’ 


The house fitted throughout with Deltox Rugs is an artis- 
tically cheerful and sanitary home, for Deltox Rugs afford 
no harbor for moths and dirt. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


Laat th 


Deltox Grass Rug Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Varieties of Wheat in Alabama Ex- 
periment Station Tests 


F THE varieties of wheat tested 

for at least four years at the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station, according 
to Bulletin No. 205 by E, F. Cauthen, 
the following are the ten varieties 
making the highest average yields: 


1, Blue Stem or Purple straw—Alabama 
strain, = 

2. Red. Wonder, 

3. Stoner or Miracle, 

4, Deitz or Mediterranean. 

6. Golden Chaff, 

6. Fultz. 

7. Fulcaster. 

8 Leap and Red May (equal). 

9. Blue Stem or Purple Straw—seed from 
seedsmen. é 





Hogging Off Peanuts Versus Har- 
vesting and Selling 
READER asks: 1. “How much 
meat ought a 40-bushel crop of 
peanuts put on hogs? 2. Which will 
pay better, to hog off peanuts or har- 
vest the nuts and vines when nuts sell 
for $1.25 a bushel and hay at $12 per 
ton, considering the value of the vines 
and roots, etc., to the land?” 

This is one of those questions which 
can never be answered positively, be- 
cause one can never know the price 
the hogs will bring. Nor, in this case, 
do we know their condition or qual- 
ity. Moreover, we do not know the 
efficiency with which the harvesting 
of the peanuts will be done. In other 
words, there are many unknown fac- 
tors, as far as we are concerned, and 
consequently the best we can do is 
to present a few facts bearing on the 
proposition, or give an opinion after 
assuming certain facts or conditions, 
which in practice may or may not fit 
any particular case. In short, the 
“man” in the case is an important 
factor. With the other conditions the 
same, one man may make the hogging 
off of the peanuts more profitable, 
while another will find it more profit- 
able to harvest and sell the peanuts 
and the hay. 

To illustrate these points; if one 
man grazed the hogs on peanuts with- 
out any other feed, while another fed 
the hogs one-fourth to one-half a 
ration of corn along with the peanuts, 
there is no doubt but the latter would 
obtain better returns from his crop of 
peanuts. 

But if we consider only the immed- 
iate or direct cash returns, we think 
there is no doubt but the man who 
harvests the peanuts and hay and 
sells both will have more ready mon- 
ey or a larger net return if he is effi- 
cient in harvesting and marketing the 
peanuts. 

The value of 40 bushels of peanuts 
at $1.25 a bushel is $50, and one ton of 
hay at $12 added to this gives a total 
value for the acre of peanuts of $62. 
At present prices of other hays, the 
ton of peanut vine hay should sell for 
at least $20, giving a total value to the 
acre of peanuts of $70. A crop of 40 
bushels of peanuts properly grazed by 
good hogs should produce at least 300 
pounds of growth after paying for the 
other feeds necessary to balance the 
peanuts. That is, an acre of such pea- 
nuts ought to produce enough gain on 
hogs to pay for, say 500 pounds of 
corn fed with the peanuts and still 
have 300 pounds of increased gains 
besides to credit to the peanuts. 

But 300 pounds of live weight of 
hogs is worth only about $50 at pres- 
ent prices, which leaves a cash differ- 
ence of $12 to $20 in favor of harvest- 


ing and selling the crop as nuts and 
hay. To offset this amount we have 
the greater cost of harvesting and 
marketing the crop as nuts and hay 
compared with harvesting with hogs, 
and also the value of the part of the 
farm sold with the crop when it is 
removed from the farm in this way. 
Or, in other words, the value of the 
fertilizer left on the land when the 
crop is grazed off by hogs. 

In 1,200 pounds, 40 bushels, of pea- 
nuts and 2,000 pounds of peanut hay 
there is from 65 to 70 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 12 to 15 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 25 to 3) pounds of potash, 
which valuing nitrogen at 35 cents a 
pound, phosphoric acid at 8 cents and 
potash at 10 cents, gives a value of 
from $25 to $28 for the crop as fer- 
tilizer. 

While nearly all of this fertilizer 
value will be left on the land when 
the crop is grazed by hogs, it is per- 
haps not fair to estimate that such a 
value will be received by the farmer 
who hogs off his peanuts. Much will 
depend on the condition of the land 
and the crops to be grown. He may 
get even more than $25 out of the in- 
creased crops following, but he has 
to wait some time before he can real- 
ize all of this value, and if the land is 
already in good condition he may 
never recover the full amount. 


If one has good hogs and knows 
how to handle them we believe he 
will make more out of grazing such a 
crop of peanuts than in harvesting 
and selling at the prices stated, when 
the effect on the land is considered. 
But if on the other hand one does 
not know how to handle hogs well, 
but does know how to harvest and 
market peanuts and has the facilities 
for doing it efficiently we think he 
will find it more profitable to dispose 
of the crop in this way. But if he 
keeps up this process of soil-robbing 
and does nothing to replace the plant 
foods removed there is no sot of 
doubt but in time his crops will de- 
crease to an extent that no method 
of disposing of them will make them 
profitable. 


Another Pig-feeding Inquiry 
READER has 60 head of extra 
high-grade Poland-China pigs now 
grazing peanuts, corn and soy beans, 
They will weigh about 135 pounds 
each when these crops are finished. 
He asks: “Would you sell them as 
feeders at about 14% cents f. o. b. 
here, or finish them on feeds at the 
following prices? 
-. SURE TEPT CECT S CT eee Ee $1.35 a bushel 
Cottonseed meal (7 per cent) ..$55 a ton 
Tankage (60 per cent)...... $107 a ton 
f. o. b. St. Louis. 
A ready mixed feed, 19 per cent protein, 


9 per cent fat and 54 per cent carbohy- 
drates at $55 a ton delivered.” 


If one knew the price which these 
hogs would bring when fed for a per- 
iod of six weeks or two months and 
made to weigh around 200 pounds 
each, the problem would not be a dif- 
ficult one. While we cannot be cer- 
tain of the future prices of hogs, with 
the heavy buying of pork products 
by the Government, and the promise 
of the Food Administration to try to 
maintain fair prices for the producer 
there is not much doubt but these 
hogs when finished will bring at least 
16 or 16% cents a pound. 

We believe it will pay to feed these 
hogs fora period of 40 to 60 days. 
After coming off the peanuts and soy 
beans they will be in a good condition 
to make satisfactory gains on dry 





feed for a period of six or eight 
weeks, 

On such hogs a pound of gain 
should be made on around five pounds 
of feed, of either a mixture of four 
parts of corn to one part of cotton- 
seed meal, or of eight parts of corn 
to one part of tankage. If this can 
be done the gains will not cost over 
13 or 14 cents a pound. If gains can 
be produced for 14 cents a pound and 
the hogs sell for 16 cents when finish- 
ed, this added to the margin of 1% or 
2 cents a pound between present sell- 
ing price and the selling price when 
finished should give a fair profit. 

We suggest that these hogs may 
probably be fed profitably for six or 
eight weeks or until they reach a 
weight of say 200 pounds each. 

For the first two or three weeks 
corn and tankage might be used in a 
self-feeder and after that corn and 
cottonseed meal for. four or five 
weeks, bcause if the hogs will eat a 
fair amount of the cottonseed meal 
it is a little cheaper than tankage at 
the prices quoted and will probably 
produce a harder or better carcass 
from these hogs which have grazed 
corn, peanuts and soy beans, unless 
the corn formed much the larger part 
of the grazed feed. 





The Southern Farmer Needs Accu- 
rate Farm Management Data 


HE organization, equipment and 

operation of the farm form the 
broad scope of farm management. In 
other words, farm management is 
the business side of farming. It is 
popular to charge the farmer with a 
lack of “business sense” and to accuse 
him of neglecting to put his farming 
on a business basis. It is true that 
anything like a systematic study of 
the business side of farming or any 
serious attempt to systematize and 
classify the experience,and facts re- 
lating to the business side of farming 
is of comparatively recent date. More- 
over, the nature of the farming busi- 
ness, especially in former times, has 
been such as to offer special or pecu- 
liar difficulties to definite conclusions 
and fixed rules or principles of action. 
Perhaps more than in any other bus- 
iness, and certainly more than in com- 
mercial and manufacturing lines, are 
there a large number of important 
factors vitally affecting results which 
are not under the control of the 
farmer. Notable among these are cli- 
matic or weather conditions. Again, 
the safety of the farming business as 
a whole has made the necessity for 
definite and accurate systems of man- 
agement less acute or apparent. 


But as knowledge has increased and 
competition become closer, the need 
for gathering together in systematic 
form all possible data or facts re- 
specting the business management of 
the farm has become more pressing. 

Scattered through farm literature 
there are many more or less detached 
facts relating to farm management 
which if gathered together, classified 
and accurately interpreted would 
serve as a useful guide to the opera- 
tors of many farms. In recent years 
many so-called farm surveys have 
been made of limited areas, and al- 
though much of the information col- 
lected is probably more or less unre- 
liable and has often been erroneously 
interpreted, these accumulating data 
if gathered together and put in form 
for use would serve as a valuable 
guide in many farming operations. 

It will be many years before farm 
management data will be sufficiently 
extensive and accurate to serve as a 
dependable guide to farm operators, 
like the statistics and data of many 
other lines of business are used and 


relied upon. In fact, the complexity 
of the farming business, or the large 
number of products and operations 
involved is an obstacle to the fixed 
principles and practices which mark 
the systematic operation of many 
other lines of business, but the great 
need of the farmer today, especially 
the Southern farmer, who wishes.to 
apply the same sort of facts and prin- 
ciples to the management of his farm 
as have been found helpful in other 
business lines, is for reliable data pro- 
perly classified and made ready for 
his use, which really apply to the 
problems he must solve. In so far as 
the writer knows, there is no book, or 
compilation, or digest of the farm 
management facts in existence, which 
apply to the South, to which the busi- 
ness farmer of the South can go for 
his guidance along sane and correct 
business lines. 

The Southern farmer needs the col- 
lection and publication in usable form 
of data relating to the business of 
Southern farming more than any 
other one sort of information. 


Warren’s book on Farm Manage- 
ment, although it has many peculiar 
short comings, has done a great ser- 
vice for New York and Northeastern 
farmers, and the man who will do as 
well by the Southern farmer will ren- 
der a very large service to the South 
‘Perhaps we are safe in accepting 
such farm management facts as that 
as a rule two money or sales crops are 
better than one; that at least two 
men and three or four horses are 
necessary to do the work on a farm 
most economically; and that the best 
labor income and the most economi- 
cal production -do not come from 
small farms, say below 100 or 150 
acres, when we apply these conclus- 
ions to the general farming of some 
other sections; but who knows the 
facts, or who has given us the data, 
by which we know whether these 
things are true when applied to 
Southern farming? Some United 
States Government agency, or some 
Southern agriculturist with the ability 
to do such work, should supply this 
great need of Southern farming for 
such a guide to better farm manage- 
ment. Nothing would be a greater 
aid to the introduction of better bus- 
iness methods in Southern farming. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 
Free Martins Often Do Not Breed 

















‘READER writes that he has heard 

“that a heifer twinned with a bull 
calf hardly ever will breed, only in 
one case out of eight.” 


When calves of apparently opposite 
sex are born as twins it is not uncom- 
mon for the supposed heifer to fail 
to breed. We doubt, however, if the 
proportion of those which fail to 
breed is as large as stated. The 
writer has made post mortem exami- 
nations on several of these so-called 
heifers born as twins with bulls, or 
“free martins,” as they are generally 
called. In one case there was a com- 
plete absence of sexual organs and 
the animal had every appearance of 
a steer. In other cases, defective, ab- 
normal or incomplete female gener- 
ative organs were found. Some of 
these free martins show outwardly 
defective sexual organs, or an absence 
of normal development and these do 
not breed. Others show no outward 
defects and some of these breed, al- 
though probably as many as two out 
of three do not. 

When twins appear to be both 
males or both females and no abnor- 
mal condition is observable, they usu- 
ally both breed. 




















What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. FF. MASSEY 

















Coal Ashes 


OME persons here say that coal 

ashes will furnish potash for the 
soil, and one man goes so far as to 
say that coal ashes contain more pot- 
ash than those from wood. I contend 
that there is little if any potash in 
coal ashes, and the only potash that 
they may have comes from the wood 


used as kindling. Please settle this 
matter.” 

There is a small trace of potash in 
coal ashes, more in those from soft 
coal than from-anthracite. But there 
is such a slight trace of it that coal 
ashes of any kind are practically val- 
ueless as a source for potash, and the 
man who said they have more than 


wood simply displayed his ignorance 


Crops to Plant in the Orchard 


ILL plant fruit trees this fall and 
would like to know what to plant 





between them, also how to test soil 
for acidity.” 
Neve le 'ee?r ‘oune 
Never plant corn between young 


fruit trees, but always some low- 
growing vegetable crop like potatoes, 
Irish and sweet, melons, and in the 
fall crimson clover to turn under in 
the spring for the benefit of the 
To test. for soil acidity, the most sim 
ple method is to use the blue litmus 
paper. You can get plenty of this at 
any drug store. Press a slip of this 
in some of the soil that is moist. and 
if in a few minutes the paper turns 
pink it shows that the soil is acid and 
should be limed. 


tfees 





Potato Troubles 


$s] HAVE a beautiful lot of sweet po» 

tatoes, but quantities of them are 
cracked, though perfectly good and 
sound. The larger ones are worse 
than the small ones. What is the 
cause of this? I have a splendid bed 
of Irish potatoes. The tops are fine 
and they bloomed profusely, but there 
are practically no potatoes, except 
here and there a very small one. Will 
these plants produce next spring if 
left in the ground all winter? Will 
they be worth the land they occupy?” 

The trouble with the sweet potatoes 
was doubtless caused by the tubers 
becoming somewhat mature in the 
very dry and hot weather, and then 
when the rains came they were excit- 
ed into new growth and swelled so 
that the skin cracked. The Irish po 
tatoes evidently have a deficiency of 
phosphoric acid and potash and an 
excess of nitrogen. This is shown by 
the fine tops and few tubers, for the 
storage of starch is done by the phos- 
phorus, and starch is made in the 
presence of potash. You have proba- 
bly been depending on stable manure 
and hence have not used acid phos- 
phate as liberally as you should. Bet- 
ter take the potatoes up and store 
them if you want to plant them in the 
spring, and remember that well bal- 
anced fertilizer is needed for full de- 
velopment of the potato. 


Wild Grapes 


HERE are a number of muscadine 

vines growing in the woods near 
my farm in Tennessee. Some of them 
are productive of exceedingly fine 
fruit. I should like to remove and cul- 
tivate some of them. Or would it be 
better to buy the vines from a nur- 
sery, and where?” 

It would hardly pay to try to lift 
old vines from the woods, but if there 
are some of very good quality and you 
can get a good young cane to the 
ground in the spring you can layer it 
right there in the woods and get a 
good rooted young plant to set in the 
fall. The late Mr. Munson. of Denison 
Texas, produced several cross-bred 





varieties of the muscadine or Vulpina 
family which are said to be an im- 
provement on the old varieties. I be- 
lieve that the Munson nursery is still 
in operation, and these and others 
like the Scuppernong can be had. In 
the woods these wild vines are min- 
gled with others that do not make 
grapes, the barren vines. But these 
are important, as the bearing vines 
are usually deficient in pollen and do 
not bear well unless there is a male or 
barren vine near by. The barren vine 
will well for an arbor, though it 
will no grapes. 


Da\ 
bear 


Irish Potatoes From Seed 

i scenehoas 
in regard 
What will they 
they will make 
sh yuld they be 
Of 
will 
first 
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give me some information 
seed. 
if planted? Ti 


what time 


to lrish 
make 
potatoes, 


planted?” 


potato 


seed of Irish potatoes 

But the 
very small, 
ars careful 


any 


course the 
make Irish potatoes 
the seed will be 
will take 
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several ye 
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to de hethet 





soil. One of the chief uses of lim 
then is to cure acidity in the soil and 
wherever the land turned out grows 
up in broomsedge and pines it ts ai 
most certain that the soil is acid 
Lime should always be well harrowed 
mto the soil after plowing, and never 
usec as a top dressing. 

The late Irish potato crop here in 
southeast Marvland is now (Nov. 
6) being dug. The crep is a surprise 
to me and every one, | suppose, for 
when the potatoes went into the 
ground the weather was so hot and 
dry that we could hardly expect the 
potatoes to get up. But then the rains 
started and the potatoes grew won- 
derfully fast, and the long fall with 
no frost till the end of October with 
the cool nights made a very favorable 
development. [( walked into a field 
that was being dug this morning, and 
the abundance of the potatoes and 
their uniformly good size was a 
pleasing sight. The potatoes seem to 
be Hoosiers, with here and there a 
hill of Green Mountain mixed in 
While the general area here in thi 
crop is smaller than last year, the in 
dividual ticids are larger and the total 
area is probably not greatly reduced, 
while the crop is far better than last 
year. One man with 75 acres in late 
Irish potatoes, expects to have 16,000 


bushels. The potatoes are retailing at 





end of the month. 
2. 
already been done. 


be used right away. 


factory gains. 


ducts. 


enterprise. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
’ DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


[’ THE Lower South, keep putting in oats, rye and vetch until the 
Order the fruit trees and ornamentals in case this has not 
3. Get under shelter all implements and machinery not likely to 


4. Don’t let the fattening hogs 
Watch them, and butcher or sell the moment they stop making satis- 


5. The end of the war may mean lower prices for most farm pro- 
This will call for better business 
farmer should begin now to make his farm an efficiently managed 


“eat their heads off” of $2 corn. 


management, and every 








them are worth keeping. The seed 
should be sowed in a greenhouse or 
hotbed under glass in February, just 


as we sow early tomato seed, and 
should be treated in same way. Ev- 
ery plant from a ball of seed will vary 


some from every other plant, and the 
product of each seed should be kept 
to itself in order to know what ones 
are valuable. and what ones are 
worthless. Then, after several years 
of trial, you will probably find that 
nine out of ten are worthless as com- 
pared with varicties we already have. 
It is a matter for those fond of exper- 
imenting and who have means for it, 
and not for the farmer who has to get 
his living out of his crops. A friend 
in south Florida once sent me some 
sweet potato seed from a patch where 
he said several varieties were grown 
together. [ sowed them and set ony 
the plants. In the fall I had some lit- 
tle potatoes which showed considera- 
ble variety in shape, color, etc. But I 
was so careful in keeping the little 
things that winter they were dried up 
as hard as sticks in the spring. and 
that ended my experiment. I believe 
that I had a dozen varieties of sweet 
potatoes in the lot, and had I saved 
them [ might have had some of value. 





Use of Lime 


UR correspondence still shows that 

many farmers regard lime as a 
fertilizer. Lime will not take the 
place of fertilizers, though in clay 
soils, abounding in insoluble potash, 
lime will have some effect in releas- 
ing it for plants, but the accumulating 
of organic decay in the soil will have 
a greater effect in giving to 
plants. Still, lime is essential in mak- 
ing the soil suitable to the growth of 
plants, especially the legumes, 
of which class can abide an acid 


« q 
potash 


many 


few 








$1.20 a bushel now. It is probable that 
when the whole crop of the country 
is ascertained it will be found rather 
short as compared with last year, and 
if so, the prices will advance. 


Wood Aches and Cow I Manure 


RE ashes, leached or un- 
leached. good for lettuce and 
spinach? Would pure cow mantre be 


good for the same vegetables?” 


wood 


Wood ashes will have a good effec: 
on lettuce and spinach, espetially 
the lettuce. For light truck soils, cow 
manure well rotted down is better 
than horse stable manure. One of the 
largest truckers I kinow has a large 
dairy herd and the milk of 
course, but ke considers the manur» 
the large part of his profits. He uses 
it for lettuce frames after being well 
rotted. 


on 


sells 


Cabbages and Aphides 
PLANTED cabbage seed 
where J wished the crop to grow, 

and find that cabbage lice are scat- 
tered through the field. Could I take 


some 


up the plants and treat them with 
soap solution, thoroughly disk the 
ground and replant without danger 


from reinfestation? Would what lice 
are left in the field perish?” 

Not of them probably. They 
winter in the ground and come out in 
spring and then increase rapidly. The 
soapsuds would have little or no ef- 
fect on them. The only thing, as 1 
have time and again said on this page, 
that will destroy aphides or plant lice 
of any kind is tobacco or some of its 
derivatives. If you sowed the seed of 


one 


the cabbage with the intention to 
have them winter over and head in 
the spring you must of necessity 


transplant them. You are in the up- 





ee > 
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I i dimont sectio with colder 
winters than in the eastern part of 
North Carolina, and cabbage plants 


z where sowed would be pret- 


ty certain to have their stems bursted 
with frost, and even if not killed 
would be worthless. Cabbage plants 


should be transplanted. into open fur- 


rows heavily manured, running east 
and west, and the plants set deep 
enough to cover the entire stem. Then 
if in manuring these rows you use 
tobacco stems liberally you will have 
few if any lice in the spring, and if 
any should appear you can at once 
destroy them by spraying with the 


sulphate of nicotine called Aphinesand 


Black Leaf 40, both sold by seedsmen. 
inst on n Wheat 
HAVE 50 acres of wheat sown 


‘| 

with 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
drilled in with it. I could not get the 
ground kmestone till November. Will 
it be all right to topdress the wheat 
with it in November or December? 1 
wish to sow red clover on this wheat 
in the spring. I have also 20 acres in 
cowpeas that are full of peas. Would 
you cut them and clean with a thresh- 


er? TI have a small thresher.” 

As a rule lime or limestone should 
be well harrowed in in the prepara- 
tion of the soil for a crop. I woul: 


never use burnt lime as a top dressing 
on wheat of its tendency to 
cake and bake on the surface. But i 
suppose the ground limestone will 
not do this and that no harm will be 


because 


done by using it as a topdressing to 
get the soil in better condition for 
clover. The peas will have to be 
mowed and cured well. Then the dif- 
ficulty with a wheat thresher will be 
that it will split a large portion of 
the peas, and the vines will wind 
around the cylinder and choke it. 


The only thresher I have ever seen 
clean peas from the hay perfectly is 
the Koger pea thresher, made at 
Morristown, Tenn. This thresher cuts 
the vines in pieces about ten inches 
long and cleans the peas without 
breaking to any extent. 





Peaches Rotted 


“T HAVE about 50 peach treés, and 

all the peaches rotted before they 
were ripe. What was the trouble and 
how do you prevent this? What can 
be done for the twig blight in ap- 
ples?” 

Your peaches were attacked by the 
brown rot. This is about the most 
troublesome disease the peach is sub- 
ject to. Spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture before the buds swell and again 
just as the buds swell. Then make a 
self-boiled lime-sulphur wash. Slake 
5 pounds of lime and 5 pounds of sul- 
ph; together and the heat of the 
slaking will make the combination. 
Add water to make 30 gallons and 
strain into the spraying pump. Use 
this for spraying after the leaves are 
out every ten days till the fruit is 
nearly grown. The early varieties are 
more liable to the disease than the 
later ones. The twig blight in apples 
is the same as the fire blight in pears, 
only that it is not so destructive to 
the trees as to pears. The only thing 
that can be done to cut out into 
sound wood ahead of the infection. 


is 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REG wire ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOUL BE ADDRESSED 
TO OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 















DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, is79. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

One year .......... $1.00 Two years .......6 $1.50 

OE URODTNS 20 0css .50 Three years .:...... 2.00 

Three months ...... .25 Five years ......... 3.00 





OUR TWO BEST ee OFFERS: 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if seat 
together can get The Sragreenive Farmer one year tor 
50. club of three yearly subscriptions, if aunt 
together, all for $2. 





ALL SUBSCRIEIIONS “SYOP WHEN OUT” 
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If We Had to Go Back 
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to It 


Suppose we had to go back to the horse. 


Suppose at the stroke of midnight every automotive vehicle in the 
United States was put out of commission. 


Can you picture what would happen next morning? 


Think of the confusion in the city among 
lawyers, doctors, merchants and skilled work- 
men. Think of the waste of time right on 
your own farm if you had to do without your 
motor car, truck and tractor! 


The motor car has become the car of the 
workers on the farm, just as it has in the city 
—it conserves time and energy, it extends the 
owner's sphere of usefulness—it is a more and 
more essential factor in transportation. 


For that very reason, sound construction 
and reasonable cost of maintenance have 
been of increasing interest to car-owners. 

Buyers differ in opinion as to body-lines, 
seating capacity, number of cylinders and so 
on, but all demand performance. 


From the beginning of the industry to the 
present day, the service of Timken Bearings 





— 
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in standing up to their own job and in also 
safeguarding the important power transmit- 
ting units from the effects of unnecessary 
wear, has beeri more and more widely recog- 
nized. 


There are this year more motor cars and 
tractors in use with Timken Bearings than 
ever before, and the number is rapidly in- 
creasing. 





And not only are there more cars—and more 
makes of cars—so equipped, but the average 
number of places where each maker uses the 
bearings has also increased. 


- 


Write for booklet F-36, ‘‘The Companies 
Timken Keeps,’’ and learn who use Timkens 
and why. 


y THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 














THE FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING 


XX.—Good Ideas for Hog-killing Season 


{This is the twentieth of 
Meetings.” The twenty-first 
week.] 


G6 subjects to be our 
“Experiences in Liming land,’ 


“larmers® Experience 


discussed in 
will be discussed pext } 





A Louisiana Woman's Way 


(83 Prize Letter) 


E SAVE both time and labor by 
having everything ready before 
the hogs are killed. 


We find lime useful, adding a little 
to the scalding water to make hair 
slip easily and the skin attractively 
clean. And just a little added to the 
water in which sausage casings are 


put to 
ior lining, b 
ionable odors. 

When we trim the meat separ- 
ate lard and sausage, cutting them 
ready for cooking and grinding as we 
go, saving extra handling. We handle 
sausage meat carefully so that it will 
need no washing. [It is not apt to 
sour if free from water, if the weath- 
er turns warm. We have learned that 
it is wasteftl to have dishes piled high 


we 


with back-bones, spare-ribs, etc., for 
hog-killing, 


with 


besides so 
meat les 

we cut 

whe 


lays after 


nuch working resn 


our ppetite if it; so 
em as r immediate use and 
rc me and cracklings 
R ny pieces of meat are drop- 
ped into the hot lard and cooked un- 
til nicely browned, then placed in 
stone jars and covered with hot lard. 
They keep indefinitely and _ taste 
mighty good later, besides being con. 
venient if company comes in just be- 
fore meal time. Just take out a few 
pieces in a frying pan and place in- 
side the stove. When adherent lard 
is melted pour it off, then sprinkle 
meat with salt and pepper, return to 
the oven until thoroughly heated 
when it is ready to serve. 


removed 





Perfect \% 
Potato Planting 


PSST Ooo 
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One Seed-Pisceand ~ 


Only One in Every Hill 





Perfect Planting Pays the Profit! Cut out 
the“perfect” and you cut out the “profit.” The 
first part of the crop goes to pay the cost of production; 
consequently, the profit depends on that extra part of 
the crop which perfect planting gives you. 
planting, together with stabilized prices due to the new 
dehydration plants and potato flour and starch mills, 
will enable you to calculate your profits with certainty. 
The Iron Age Potato Planter is 
known as the 100 i cent planter because it 
only one in every hill. 
means a saving of $10 to $20 per day in seed alone. Loss 
through puncturing and bruising is cntirely avoided. 


Save Seed! 


puts one seed-piece an 


There is only one planter that gives you this “‘p y Pp 
time, your labor, your fertilizer, your insecticides, and the pro 


The IRON AGE Line includes Potato 
Planters, Sprayers, Cultivators and 
Diggers; Carden Seeders and Wheel 
Hoes; Truckers” Variety Machines; 
Horse Hoes; Hay Rakea; Sulky Weed- 
ers; Cotton Planters; otc. 


892 Main Street 





Perfect 


This 


oversize potatoes, 


th} 3 ted’? 





In business 83 years 


Canadian Factory: 


Bateman- Wilkinson Co., Ltd.,89 Symington Ave.,Toronto,Can, 


Grenloch, N. J. 


Save Time and Labor! The perfect planting 
of the Iron Age means a tremendous saving of 
labor, time, fertilizer and insecticides, which would be 
wasted on missing hills, Unplanted spaces in your rows 
have to be worked over with plow, harrow, planter, 
cultivator, weeder, sprayer and di 

tilizer and insecticides, just the same as if planted. 
This loss must be avoided. 

Uniform Spacing Makes Uniform Sizes! 
The “always-correct” spacing of the Iron Age 
Planter is necessary to obtain the largest percentage of 
No. 1’s, Plants which are too close together produce 
undersize potatoes while those too far apart produce 


gger, and require fer- 


lanting which saves your 


P ar 
fit-part lof your crop—the /RON tas 


Bateman M’f’g Co. 


Go to the nearest dealer and ask him 
to show you the IRON AGE imple- 
ment or tool you need. If he can't 
show you an TRON AGE, write to us 
at once, We will send you interesting 
booklets free. 
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chopper to a 
lard kettle and 
grind intervals be- 
tween stirring lard, doubling the work 
for the day and avoiding a greasy 
en floor. 


meat 


We fasten the 


hig: box near the 


Sausage during 


mais 
We use the brine method of curing 
meat as outlined in the Government 
bulletin on that subject. 
Many,La. MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 


Helpful Hog-killing Notes 
($2 Prize Letter) 

N THE first place, the hog must be 

thoroughly bled if the best quality 
of bacon or meat is desired. The stick- 
ing knife should be at least eight 
inches long, sharp pointed, and also 
sharp on both edges. It should be in- 
serted in front of the breast bone to 
a depth of eight inches (or according 
to how large the animal). Hold knife 
in line with root of tail and parallel 
with the back bone. This is neces- 
sary in order to avoid penetrating the 
shoulder blade, which, if done, will 
cause a bloody piece of meat and of- 
ten entire loss of it. 





Scalding is another very important 
operation that is performed with dif- 
ficulty unless the water is at the pro- 
per temperature. We never scald the 
hog when the water is at the boiling 
point, but add a little cold water. If 
the water is too hot, the hair will be 
quickly set, making it almost impossi- 
ble to pick off or scrape off. We find it 
far better to make a slow scald rather 
that run the risk of setting the hair 
and partly cooking the outside flesh. 

To a pot of water containing from 
30 to 40 gallons, we add about a quart 
of hardwood ashes. This helps great- 
ly to remove the hair, dirt and black 
scurf, and also cleans out the pores of 
the skin and gives it a whiter appear- 
ance. 

There is nothing like being ready 
for killing and scalding. We have a 
60-gallon kettle or boiler put up sub- 
stantially in a brick arch with a little 
brick chimney attached. All that is 
necessary is to build a fire under it 
and it burns off as quickly as a stove 
or fireplace, and keeps hot water on 
hand all the time. 

Almost anyone can remove the en- 
trails if he has a sharp knife, but be 
careful as to how you handle it. How- 
ever, cooling the meat and getting it 
ready for curing is fot so simple. Af- 
ter the entrails are removed we allow 
the hog to hang onthe pole all day 
in a shaded place so as to get as cold 
as possible before housing. If the 
weather is too severe or cold, it is ad- 
visable to hang in a shed or some 
place out of the wind, as the meat 
must never be allowed to freeze be- 


| fore it is cut up and salted. Frozen 


meat never takes salt well. 

Next morning, after the meat is 
cold to the bone the carcass is ready 
to be cut up and salted down prepar- 
atory for proper curing. Salting the 
meat down too quickly or before it is 
cold to the bone is one of the great 
causes for so much spoiled or tainted 
meat the next spring. 


WM. HART HARRISON. 





A Time-saver at Hog-killing Time 


CRANE, made much as the crane 

in the old kitchen fireplace, fitted 
with two six-inch pulleys, a wind- 
lass and a three-quarter-inch rope 
will greatly lighten the work of hog- 
killing. The accompanying diagram 
will give the idea much clearer than 
will words. The material needed can 
be found on every farm, and it does 
not require any great skill with tools 
to construct it. To make the crane, 
one will want one piece of four by 
four eight feet long for the leg, one 
piece of four by four six feet long for 
the arm, and one piece of four by four 
seven and one-half feet long for a 
brace. If the sawed pieces cannot be 
had, oak or hickory poles of like di- 
mensions can be used. A short block 
slightly hollowed out to receive the 
base of the leg will increase the ease 
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é —that is the 
trapper’s 
business. 


: When you mar- Be 
wa ket your catch, dol- Be 
lars alone count. 


High - quoting, ie 
promising price 
lists do not lead 
you to best results. 


We have practiced 
fairness in fur buying 


For 58 Years 


Our price-list is bas- 
ed entirely on “fair 
play,” which begins by ff" 
sending shippers price 
||) lists that quote all that 

\ | @ can bepaidona square, 
honest assortment— 
| § and that ends by send- 
ing check promptly for 
the full amount due. i} 


. Let us send you our 
lists. 












































hi Send your nameand 
\paddress toDept. H 












Obtain the Highest Market Price. 


E have been in business for years and know 
the pecan market from start to finish. 
We have a representative in every pecan- 

grotades section, but if you are unable to 

ocate him, write or wire us stating what you 
have to offer. 

Don’t sell your pecans until you consult with 
FUNSTEN. We will buy them F. B. your 

station or delivered in St. Louis, A’ will pay F 

cash regardiess of market conditions. 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
ON YOUR PECANS TODAY. 


R. E. FUNSTEN DRIED FRUIT & NUT CO., 


rr. Gay and Morgan Streets, St. Louis. Mo. 
> iliadine 


























Make Money All Wintei 





Pull out stumps 

and get all the virgin land at work 

making money for you. It’s the 

best land you have. Work can be done in 
Winter andearly Spring. Stumps pulled 
at Sc to bc eac An acre or more & 


The Hercules Portable Puller 


is all steel with triple power. Equipped with 
solid steel bedplate and broad steel wheels. 
One man with team can handle it. Find out 

all aboutit by sending for the big book 4 












ry com BINATION 
CUTTER and 








V4 sheaf cate, 
i/ Late soma =| 
maize in e ea 
ither ly or mixed 


corn on the cob, with or we 
outshucks,seed oats » Tye, bare 
ley, corn and all othergraings, 





Soe 


pa a m grinding, fh tine & 
Sesiex Mill and Mfg. Co., pen so yn ol Ohio. 


a Size 
Mills | 


Grinds your 
own Cornmea 
Graham Flour, B 4 
Grits, and Feed at big 
saving. So easy to run 
Lasts a life time. Comes 
in several sizes, hand or 
—— rices, $4.00 and 
Most remarkable 
farm size mill ever built. 
——e for catalog of sizes 
d prices, stating name 
of your dealer. You' an want a Red Chief. 


BED CHIEF MFG. CO., Box 14, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. If you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 











Red Chie 


























| will allow the butchering to be done 
| in 
the sickness which occurs every year | 


| shed the crane can be swung against 


| day. 


with which the crane works. In ar- 


ranging the pulleys, one should be |} 
placed six inches from the end of the | 
crane and the other just under the | 


joint of the arm and leg. By placing 
the windlass in the crotch formed by 
the leg and the brace, it will not inter- 
fere with the swing of the crane. The 
windlass should not be less than eight 


inches in diameter. Use a three- 
quarter-inch hemp rope twenty feet 
long. An inch hole should be put 


through the brace in fine with the 
pulleys in order that the tope may 
work without interference. At the 
end of the rope to be attached to the 
hog form a triangle made from two 
short pieces of rope and a gambrel, 


fOR HANDLING CARCASSES 


CRANE F 
































| and to the ends of the gambre! attach 


|! two hooks made from a small rod. 
This arrangement will save time in 
attaching to the hog and will be more 


secure than tieing. 





The crane can be set up against a | 
tree or the corner of a building and 


securely fastened by iron 
other strong fastening. ‘The ideal 
place to locate it would be in an open 
shed with a southern exposure. This 
the dry and thus avoid much of 
due to exposure while butchering. 
When attached to the inner wall of a 


the wall when not in use and will be 
entirely out of the way and protected 
from the weather. 

After the crane is set in place the 
scalding barrel should be located di- 
rectly under the end of the arm. The 
barrel should be in an upright posi- 
tion, and to make it secure it should 
be set in the ground at least eighteen 
inches. Having the barrel in this po- 
sition permits a more even scalding 
than can be obtained when in the us- 
ual slanting position. 

With a crane arranged in this man- 
ner, one man to work the windlass 
and a ten-year-old boy to guide the 
crane can handle a hog that would 
require three or four men to handle in 
the old way. J.M.G 


A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 


Form This Money-saving Habit 


“IT PAYS to read the advertise- 
ments,”.a farmer told us the other 
“By having formed this habit, I 
saved enough money a few days ago 
to pay for the time it takes to read 
over the advertisements for a whole 
year. I was in need of some seed rye 
and I found it advertised for sale in 
The Progressive Farmer at a price 
much below the local markets. Some- 
times advertisements are more im- 
portant than reading matter.” 

There can be no question as to the 
truth of this statement—and there 
are thousands of other farmers who 
ought to form the habit of reading 
advertisements—for it will save them 
money also. 

















If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 


bands or | 





useful lines, read “How Farmers Coiperate 
and Double Profits.” 













he ‘square ro d gained 
helps feed a Fighter 


The average stump prevents crops from 
occupying almost a square rod of ground. 


Every stump in your tilled fields means 
just so much less food for the boys who 
have gone overseas to fight for us. 


Whether we clear new land or not—it is 
our duty to make every foot of cultivated 
Jand count. 


Every farmer can do this at small cost 
with ATLAS Farm Powder. Blasting 
stumps, ditches and the soil of fields and 
orchards will enable you to raise more 
crops with less labor. 


This book is free. 
Write for it today. 
















Learn more about farm explosives. Our 
illustrated book, ‘‘Better Farming,’’ ex- 
plains scores of things you should know. 
A copy will be mailed you free. Check 
the subjects in which you are interested: 


O Ditch Digging 
O Road Making 
0 Tree Planting 


O Stump Blasting 
O Boulder Blasting 
CO Subsoil Blasting 


ATLAS PQWDER COMPANY 


PF12 Wilmington, Delaware 


Divisic 
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“ENTERPRISE” 


This year, of all years, good food is worthy of good tools for its preparation. 
Meat of all kinds, whether for market or home consumption—sausage, 
hamburg steak, mince-meat— is better for being chopped with the 
“ENTERPRISE” Meat-and-Food Chopper. Its four-bladed, keen steel knife 


and perforated steel plate chop without crushing. The meat juices that give flavor and nourish- 
pt pe saved— instead of being wasted as with cast-iron choppers that mangle and crush. 


“ENTERPRISE” Lard Press and Sausage Stuffer 
Quickly saves its cost by saving lard. Bored true, with extra nn for stuffing sausage. 
2- to 8-quart sizes. 4-quart, Japanned $1 
Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ENTERPRISE’’. Write us for free ‘‘Hog Book.’’ 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. 129, , Philadelphia 











Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 








The 
haul 


milroads can 
your roofing 
now. But it will be 
MOUSE, BARNS OR siow work getting 
SHELTERS. any roofing this fall. 
“Send me 20 squares ‘Everwear’ Roofing—to 
nail over wood shingle roof.’’ says one customer, 
“Last fall, I waited too long to get ‘Everwear’ 
and had to take wood anes. , Wood shingles 
cost more and are now leaking. 


FVERWEAR 


PRICE $3.97 sores 


FIREPROOF—Can be nailed right over old wood 
CAN’T RUST shingles—quick and 

times as fast as wood shingles. 
Needs no painting. Patent crimps keep out the 
water. Nails, Hammer and Metal Cutting 
Shears given with every order. Easy to cut 
roofing to fit hip and valleys. 
GUARANTEED “‘Everwear’’ Roofing ig guarane 
v8 fetAse teed to please you. 


tanta 


DIRECT 3, YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO NAIL ON 


FREE SAMPLES We sell direct to you—and 
TEST pay the freight and give 
Te hammer and metal cutting 
shears. With the Building 
Book and Free Sample we also send Samples of 
Our Patent Galvanized Crimp. Mr. Gattis, of 
Screven, Ga., says: ‘Your Crimp stops leaks. 
PLAIN STYLE OR 
SHINGLE PATTERN 
“EVERWEAR” is made in shingles, as 
shown on house, or plain, as shown on 
barn. Comes in big, wide pieces. 


OUR 30 DAY OFFER We have enough roofing 


made up to fill orders to 
SAVES YOU MONEY Dec. —after that time 


we may be compelled to Saale our prices, Get 
your Roofing now—while the railroads can get H] 
to you quick and while the price is low. AS 
FOR NEW BUILDING BOOK and big Free 
Samples—today—address 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P SAVANNAH, GA - 





ertilize 


With 


——] 


! 
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the load on your team. 


TET TT 


Burning stalks is criminal waste when commetcial fertili- 
“er is so costly and the need for larger crops so pressing. 
Plow them under after cutting into short lengths so they 

will not interfere with cultivation. 


Avery’s 
m7 Cyclone 


socket bearings on cylinder prevent binding and lighten 


If your dealer can’t show you 
the Cyclone, write 


B.F. AVERY & SONS, 


» incorpontied 1817 Louisville, — 


Stalks @ 


cuts stalks, dry or 
wet, on high ridges or 
low, on frozen ground 
or in the mud, be- 
cause it has plenty 
of weight. Spring 
hitch saves your 
team sore necks and 
sore shoulders. Self- 
aligning ball-and- 


Founded 1825 


4S sun 











' should be 
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CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


PLANT the Cleveland and you can make over 
25 bales to the plow and do it without the use of 
potash. No potash has been used on our farms 
since 1914, but Cleveland makes above amount. 


SEED AT $2.00 pER BUSHEL 


EXCELSIOR-SEED FARMS, 


CHERAW, S. C. 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 





Dan T. Gray’s Seven Rules for 
Curing Meat 


the right kind of hogs must 

be selected. The hogs must be fat, 
as a certain amount of fat must be 
mixed with the lean if the meat is to 
be high in quality. On the other hand, 
the highest quality of cured meat, es- 
pecially side meat, cannot be made 
from a hog that has been made too 
fat. Oftentimes hogs which are fat- 
tened in small pens on grain alone 
become too fat. 


2. The hog must be properly 
slaughtered. A cold, clear, crisp day 
should be chosen if possible. To pre- 
vent fermentation in the stomach and 
intestines while the animal is being 
dressed, it is wise to deprive the hog 
of feed except water 24 hours before 
killing. To secure complete and rapid 
bleeding, the hog should be as quiet 
as possible several hours before being 
killed and should never be excited or 
violently exercised before being 
slaughtered, 


3. Before the hogs are killed the 


IRST, 
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the first morning. 
f the weather, however, is cold the 
day following the killing, it is a good 
practice to rub the pieces of meat 
with salt and let them stand one day 
before placing them in the brine or 
salt. 


meat away early 
I 


5. The common method of dry salt- 
ing is familiar to the majority of 
farmers., Very excellent meat can be 
made by this method, but better meat 
can be made by using brine solution 
instead of dry salt. The brine solu- 
tion usually recommended is as fol- 
lows: 

To 100 pounds of meat— 

12 pounds common salt, 
3 pounds brown sugar, 
3 ounces saltpetre. 

6 gallons water. 

The above articles should be placed 
in a kettle and boiled gently for about 
one hour. Any kind of clean vessel, 
as an earthen jar or syrup barrel, may 
be used for holding the brine and 
meat. Nothing but thoroughly clean 
barrels or jars should be used. After 
the pieces are neatly trimmed into the 
proper shape and size, they should be 





Progressive Farmer will be a 

“Neighborhood Improvement 
and Coéperation Special,” and for 
this issue we invite appropriate 
letters from all readers, both men 
and women. 


(:: December 21 issue of The 


Tell us what agencies and forces 
have made your neighborhood a 
better place to live in, and what 
lines of helpful codperation you 
and your neighbors are practicing. 

How have the roads of your 
neighborhood been improved? 

The schools? 

The churches? 

The social life? 

Are the people reading more, and 
are they generally better informed, 
than formerly? 

Has the community been made 
more beautiful ? 

The people more neighborly? 

Have public morals improved? 

What codperative endeavors and 
enterprises have succeeded? 

Have you any farmers’ clubs, 
farm women’s clubs, local unions, 
| granges, sub-alliances, or other or- 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FOR OUR “NEIGHBORHOOD 
IMPROVEMENT AND CO-OPERATION SPECIAL” 


ganizations of men or women, or 
both, that have helped the neigh- 
borhood? 

Has the neighborhood become 
more attractive to young people? 

Is there a gratifying interest in 
good books, music, singing, or art? 

Have you developed commun- 
ity leadership — men and wo- 
men who are able and willing to 
work for progress, and citizens 
who are willing to back them up? 

If you have succeeded in any of 
these lines of “Neighborhood Im- 
provement and Codperation,” tell 
us about it. 

For what we regard as the most 
helpful letter sent us on these or 
any other appropriate subjects, we 
will give a first cash prize of $5, a 
second cash prize of $3.50, and then 
$1.50 each for the ten next most 
worthy letters received. 


Make your letter short—not over 
500 words—and mail them to us 
before December 3, if practicable; 


by December 6 ai latest. e 


Extra pay will be given for any 
photographs sent us that we can 
use. 








scalding water should be prepared. 
As soon as the animal is dead the 
body should be placed in the water 
and kept there until the bristles along 
the back and the hair on the feet slip 
readily and easily. A thermometer 
used in determining the 
temperature of the water. When the 
temperature ranges from 150 to 155 
degrees F. the body should be kept 
in the water a little bit more than a 
minute. When the temperature of the 
water varies from 185 to 190 degrees, 
25 seconds is about the proper length 
of time for the body to stay iu the 
water. For the sake of safety, the 
temperature of the water should not 
be higher than 175 degrees. At this 
temperature the hair may be expected 
to become loose within 40 seconds. 

4. Just as soon as the hair is re- 
moved from the body, the hog should 
be dressed. This should be done rap- 
idly so as to exclude the possibility 
of the development of gases in the 
intestinal tract. The carcass should 
be opened as wide as possible in front, 
washed out with clean, cold water 
and hung in as cold a place as possible 
until the following morning. It is not 
meant by this, however, that the meat 
should be allowed to become frozen. 
If the day is warm, it is usually wise 
to cut the body into rough pieces soon 
after the hog is dressed so as to allow 
better freedom in the elimination of 
the animal heat. If the day following 
the killing bids fair to be warm, it 
becomes almost necessary to put tlie 


laid in the barrel with the meat side 
up, a heavy weight placed upon them 
and the brine poured in to the deptir 
of not less than two inches above the 
top of the meat. The small pieces of 
meat should remain in the brine from 
20 to 30 days. 


6. If the meat is to be smoked 
properly and kept pure and sweet, a 
good but not necessarily expensi.« 
smokehouse must be provided. 
good-smokehouse must have a cem¢ 
floor, must be built high enough 
that the meat, after it is hung, is 7 
8 feet above the floor, must have : 
ventilator at the top, and must 
tightly constructed. Many farmer 
smoke the meat at irregular interva 
for 20 to 60 days, but nothing is gai :- 
ed by prolonging the period if tire 
smokehouse is well made and tlie 
smoke applied continuously for a 
short period. When the house is tig’ t 
and the fire is kept burning contin 
ously, there seems to be no reaso. 
why the meat should be smoked moi : 
than three or four days. 


7. As soon as the meat has been 
sufficiently smoked and _ cooled, ii 
should be wrapped and hung away 
for the summer. The _ individual 
pieces of meat should be wrapped 
closely with old newspapers or wra»- 
ping paper. They should then be 
placed in strong sacks and each sack 
tied tightly at the top. The sacks 
should be hung exactly where they 
are to stay until taken down to ie 
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1919 STEELS 


Represent 15 Years of 


Workshoe Satisfaction 


SAVE FREE 


$20 Book Tells Hew 
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Save Feet and Health 


Leather workshoes have been a big ex- 


pense to you. Now they are worse than 
ever. Prices are up — quality down. 
Leather shoes wear quickly—warp, leak, 
run over, tire you, hurt your feet. 


WHY NOT TRY STEELS NOW? 


Chey wear 3 to 6 times longer than leather, 
hig shoe bills. Stop shoe repair bills. Cost less 
than leather. Stop foot froubles. Prevent colds, 
rheumatism. ely Water 

Keep your feet warm and dry in snow, sleet, 
slush, rain, mud. Never change shape. Com- 
fortable—first, last and always. 


YOU COULD NOT ASK FOR 
A BETTER LOOKING, FIT- 
TING, WEARING WORKSHOE 


Ask for descriptive literature and 
Free Shoe Book. Get our Abse- 
lute Guarantee of Shoe Satisfaction 
before you buy another pair of 
- style work shoes. Increased 
ay insures shipment of 
q S EELS come qd you accept our 
Free Test O: 


STEEL le SHOE Co. 


Dept. A-34, Racine, Wis. 
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N.M.Ruthstein 
Vice-President 
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: fit (worth $3.00 at any store) will 
furnish a day’s amusement for the whole family. 
Send for free catalog NOW, and order carly. 
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Longe on Guaranteed 
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FREE Catalon Fol Folder today—it t 
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p Dept. A, Birmin Ala. 

When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 

writing you as an advertiser in in The Progres- 

-ive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabititg 


of all advertising it it carries.”* 





eaten or sold, and painted on the out- 
side with a solution to exclude the 
flies and “skippers.” A mixture com- 
posed of ordinary lime, glue and wa- 
ter will answer the purpose very well. 
—Dan T. Gray. 





Sugar-curing Meat 


O MATTER what method you em- 

ploy in curing meat, you need not 
expect the best grade of meat unless 
the animal is properly bled and the 
caggass thoroughly dressed without 
long standing. 

To have sugar-cured meat as good 
as you can buy make shelves in your 
smokehouse with slant enough to al- 
low blood to drain off. After the meat 
is properly trimmed and cut and while 
still warm, mix thoroughly 6 pounds 
salt, 2 ounces saltpetre, with enough 
molasses to moisten it, and rub each 
piece well on flesh side with this mix- 
ture. Save the remaining portion of 
the mixture and rub again the second 
or third day. 

Place the meat on the shelves with 
skin side down each piece single. Af- 
ter two or three weeks hang up and 
smoke a little with hickory wood. 
Meat will keep perfectly this way 
when dry salted meat spoils. Dry 
salted meat may be saved many a 
time when if neglected it would ruin 
during warm rainy weather if un- 
packed, rubbed with fresh salt and 
spread out singly over night and re- 
packed in the morning. It is never 
safe to slaughter unless the weather 
is clear and wind from the north. 

A. M. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 


Hog-killing Made Easy 


] HAVE found that the heavy work 

of hog-killing can be overcome by 
the use of a self-locking hoist, when 
used as follows: 

I hang the hoist directly above my 
scalding barrel and when the hog is 
ready for scalding I attach the hoist 
to the hind legs and raise the hog 
and lower it into the barrel of water, 
letting it stay only a few seconds, 
when I raise it and let the air strike 
it, then lower it again and continue to 
do that until the hair slips well. I 
then raise the hog, spread a sack over 
the barrel to retain the heat for the 
next scalding, set a large table over 
the barrel and lower hog on this table 
to scrape. After removing the hair 
where scalded, I attach the block to 
the head, remove table and scald the 
rest of hog as before. 

When cleaned of hair, I gambrel it 
and raise with hoist, and after wash- 
ing it off I remove the entrails. I only 
kill one at the time and dress it be- 
fore killing another, and by the use of 
the hoist I find that the work is made 
much easier than when you have to 
pull hog from scalding barrel by hand. 

HOWARD L. FOSHEE. 








* Cotton Ginned to November 1 


OTTON ginned prior to November 

1, the Census Bureau announced, 
amounted to 7,793,615 bales, including 
120,343 round bales, and 15,780 bales of 
Sea Island. Ginnings to that date 
last year were 7,185,178 bales, includ- 
ing 132,907 round bales of Sea Island. 
Ginnings by states: 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 





ATIZOTR ceesecsessces Ceceeesesees . 9,565 
APKADSAB .osccccscercscesceseseces 537,605 
Califormian ccccccccccccccceccccccce 18,404 
DIOSIER . cccvedccccsccesedscccceag secs 16,111 
Georgia .... eococeccoss 1,475,090 
TABIIANS cocccccccccccccccccssece 359,644 
BMissiasippi .ccccccccevoccsccccessss 683,471 
Milsmouri ..-ccccccceccvccsesecceses 26,094 
North Carona .cccccsesccecsscess 414,748 
Oklahoma... cessccccecsvecssasvess 398,901 
South Carolina ...ccesesececcacves 966,040 
Tennessee .....- . 
TOXAS nocsossres . 
Virginia ..seccce 3 





All other states 
Sea Island ginnings by states: 


WENGER ear Rds eccedccoccrccoccevecs 6,290 
GOOTBIR oc rccccccccccccccccccsccce 7,860 
South Carolin ...ceecssseescceecs 1,630 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Coédperate 
and Double Profits.” 





Doing Necessary Work 
Every Day in the Year 


Lalley-Light power performs essential farm work 
every day, and saves approximately 250 man-hours 
during the active farming season alone. 


Eight years of practical farm use have shown 
Lalley-Light to be an economy and a necessity for 
the average farm. 


The nearest Lalley-Light dealer can give you 
figures to convince you that it is a necessity on 
your own farm and will be an economy. Call on 
him and see the plant in operation. 


Lally Electro- Lighting Corporation 
765 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Mich. 

















Send NO Money 


NATIONAL DRESS SHOE 


Smart and stylish. Genuine oak leather soles. 
Broad low heel, Extra quality uppers. 





Just send coupon below and we will 


forward your shoes at once! wei ai, 
e 

ate gay; em NO MONEY. IN AD- | These good- a a ehoce are built for 

VANCE because they are built so full of wear oe FL... eam with vag only 

and are so comfortable and so good looking that we a 


know you will keep them. Send no money—don’t | yi. jy to appre 
pay until you get your shoes—mail the coupon only} (i4:, their wonderful Style, 
and shoes will come at once, Quality, Workmanship, You 


NATIONAL WORK SHOE 
DIRECT TO YOU FROM THE SHOE 
MARKET OF THE WORLD 




















oneee must 
these YOU, Act NOW! “Bend 
own home. Note the splen- @,CouDOD at once. 
aid selected leather! Feel 


they are on your feet! 





fort and Money 
ty. Use coupon TODAY [awe eesesewenenseessees 


: of 
Fay 4 ile “as Boston Ment Order House, Dept. 1 108 
‘ood, Essex P. O. Building, Boston, M: 







wonderful shoes wh 
special offer holds g00' Gen neateate pire below ‘Twin 

. for them arrival. I am to judge 

aa My money bacx double quick 


BLACK if I want it. I risk nothing. 
Tae. ey. &§ 1 Work [D Dress Shoe, $3.85 
ALL ; Bize..... Color. ..+« « MCs ecsevesececcoecs 


BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE "Dept-102 B NGMG cesecseesserensnacesserersssnssnnees 


Hi 
‘Essex Post Office Building, BOSTON, 
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Ogressive Farmer 
every postoffice and on every rural route in 


2 Bd, a 2 ae 
‘A WADE does 10 mens work 
Saws 25 cords a day! 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 


le and reliable. 
contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. > and reliable. 


Rundrods tp use ofl over Go 8.5. When not in use for wood cutting, 
run mills, churns, pumps, etc, 
“Wb eh ent ate cativinden Dame 
acerd."—F, J. Williams, Burns, 
“*Thave sawed through, Sore { 


o one foot a minute."—N. P. 


My iy must burn more 
for fuel. One Wade 
Witt 2 ae 10 men’s work at 7 
one-tenth the cost. Write 





LOCAL 


Tie Baprreceine Parwal 


oqo SF eccts, Write | today for our money making offer. 
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Chase Plush Robes will outwear — many times over — other woven fabric robes, 


BEAUTIFUL — DURABLE — WARM 


Famous since 1867, Chase Robes were never so praiseworthy and beautiful. 
Unique, wonderful patterns in fast colors— heavy, warm robes and luxurious 


limousine robes — all made of the choicest animal hair — sanitary — clean. 
“(Make a Warm Friend by Presenting a Chase Robe.”’ 


AT YOUR 
DEALER’S 


New Yorn CHicaco 


L. C. CHASE 4 CO., BOSTON 


Octrnoir San Francieco 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 











Spray Materials 





are safe. The insects and diseases which damage your orchard 
and crops are often more hardy than the plant or tree affected. 
You want to be assured that the insecticide or fungicide you 
use will be effective and cause no injury to plants or trees. 
Guard your trees and make certain of best spraying results by 
using Orchard Brand Spray materials. 

The Orchard Brand line includes a sorey material specially ada ted to 


every need and, when properly used 

to plants. For dormant pe spra. 
and fungous diseases, Orch 

are specially recommended. 


wi ge st the lia 


They are 


Si Seal d 7 Ch 
an Jose Scale an 
aB. . A 5. or Lime Sulphur Solution 


tested and known to be of highest ef- 


ficiency, and are manufactured by the largest chemical company in e 


Special Service Department is open to 
- want reliable spraying information. 


everywhere 
* your spray 








OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and 
one new subscriber $1 50 
both one year for , 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 














Tag your stock—best and 
identification for Hogs, 

Name, address and num 

Catalog and samples free 

f. S. Burch @ Co., 184 W. Heres Ot C 








——<—<—$—— eee — 
Save your papers and get a binder. 
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HOW TO FEED FATTENING BEEF CATTLE IN THE SOUTH 





By A. L. French 


{This is No. 47 of a series of 52 articles on “‘How to Succeed With Hogs and Cat- 
tle.” The forty-eighth, ‘“‘The Place of Dual Purpose Cattle on Southern Farms,” 











O MAKE any livestock business 
the most profitable, it must be 
adapted to the section in which 
it is carried on. It has been my con- 
tention for the almost twenty years 
that I have been 
familiar with 
Southern farming 
conditions that the 
South is especially 
adapted to the 
business of feed- 
ing beef cattle,— 
(1) because it is 
a land of legumes ; 
fs (2) its soil and 

MB. FRENCH climate are espec- 
ially adapted to the growth of all 
manrier of forage crops other than 
legumes; (3) its great cotton crop 
carries, as a by-product, one of the 
best concentrates for fattening beef 
cattle—a product that has acquired 
world-wide fame as a feed for fatten- 
ing cattle. 

For the winter feeding of beef cat- 
tle there is perhaps no better combin- 
ation of feeds than corn silage—made 
from heavily eared fairly ripe corn— 
cottonseed meal, and a light feed of 
legume and coarse grass hay. Or if 
soy beans be planted in the rows with 
the silage corn and harvested in the 
corn bundles, the legume hay may 
well be left out of the ration and 
grass hay, corn stover, or oat or 
wheat straw be relied upon for what 
dry roughage is needed to keep the 
animals’ bowels in good condition. 


I want to insist that silage for any 
purpose be made from matured plants. 
Altogether too many men are yet 
cutting green, watery plants into the 
silo with the idea that they are mak- 
ing first-class silage. It should be re- 
membered that the great bulk of the 
feed value of any plant is taken on 
during its last 30 days of growth, and 
while the silo is a good makeshift 
for preserving from total loss the 
feed of the man who is forever be- 
hind-hand, yet the silo can add noth- 
ing to the plant that it has not when 
it is taken from the land. And to 
make first-class silage, first-class feed 
products are required. 

Steers for fattening during a 120- 
day winter feeding period may well 
be started on a half feed of silage 
while they are yet receiving a good 
bite of grass from the pastures, and 
by the time the frost has bit the pas- 
tures let the two-year-old cattle be 
receiving about what silage they will 
clean up fed twice per day. in the 
wide bunks in the sheds and yards to 
which they are to be confined when 
on full feed. I have ever been partial 
to a yard that is divided, so the cattle 
may be shut away from the feed 
bunks while the feeding is going on. 

Then when the silage is in thé 
bunks let the feeder scatter the cot- 
tonseed meal over the silage and mix 
the two feeds well together. One- 
fourth of a pound per head per day is 
as much as should be used of the meal 
when starting the feeding, and I pre- 
fer for the cattle to have been re- 
ceiving silage for some ten days be- 
fore any meal is fed and a two-year- 
old steer will, as the grass fails, be 
consuming around 35 to 40 pounds per 
day of the silage. Increase the meal 
gradually pntil at the end of three 
weeks around four pounds per head 
is being consumed along with 4 
pounds of silage and four or five 
pounds of hay. 

During the second month the meal 
ration may be increased to five 
pounds and the silage ration remain 
the same. Another increase of meal 
should be made the third month, 
bringing the concentrated feed up to 
6 or 7 pounds per day, where it should 
be held until the cattle are ready to 
ship. 





The cattle for economy’s sake 
should be induced to use as much 
silage as possible during the whole 
feeding period; but when the meaf 
ration reaches seven pounds per day 
a steer will hardly be able to make 
use of more than 35 pounds per day of 
silage. 

A somewhat better finish may be 
made on the cattle if during the last 
month of the feeding period they re- 
ceive two or three pounds per day of 
corn along with their meal. Those 
who are not in position to furnish sil- 
age to winter feeding cattle will be 
under the necessity of using a little 
less of the meal and substituting more 
corn or other concentrate to go along 
with a heavier feed of dry forage. 
Without silage too, greater resort 
must be made to the hays from le- 
gumes. However, these should not 
be used exclusively where meal is be- 
ing fed, but should be supplemented 
with corn stover and the cheaper 
grass hays or cottonseed hulls in or- 
der to maintain the proper balance in 
the ration. 


In a previous article mention was 
made of the method of preserving 
partly cured corn stover in the silo 
by the addition of water when the 
stalks were being cut. When this be- 
comes a common practice a silo filled 
with regular corn and soy bean sil- 
age, another silo filled with the cured 
stover, and a bin filled with cotton- 
seed meal will put the winter feeder 
of beef cattle on easy street so far as 
feed is concerned; for then he will 
have a well balanced ration made up 
very largely of succulence. And suc- 
culence is a thing that the feeder of 
beef cattle cannot profitably overlook, 
providing it can be furnished without 
great additional cost, for it is one of 
the bed-rocks upon which rapid fat- 
tening is based. The summer feeding 
of beef cattle in the South has never 
attained much headway, save in cer- 
tain mountain districts. Lack of sum- 
mer markets in the South for finished 
cattle has been, no doubt, responsible 
in a measure for this, but with our 
present marketing facilities, I see no 
reason why we should not, when we 
have established good pastures, go to 
feeding beef cattle cottonseed cake 
on those pastures with profit to the 
feeder and pasture. 





Items About Sausage 


Grice to a popular recipe when you 
find it, if the product brings the 
best price. 

Fresh and smoked country sausage 
is always in demand if the product is 
uniform. 

Sausage is profitable because it 
brings almost as much as ham. There 
is little shrinkage compared to smok- 
ed goods. In sausage one gets a high 
price for fat and seasoning. 

Leave liver out of sausage, also 
lumps and everything else but lean 
meat and fat trimmed from the back 
and cuts of meat. There are plenty 
of other uses for the “innards.” 

Do not use leaf fat in sausage, as it 
melts away and leaves the sausage 
hard. 

A sausage proportion that most 
people like is three parts lean meat to 
one of fat. 

Prick sausage with a fork when you 
put it on to cook, or the casing will 
burst. 

Don’t throw away the bones. Crush 
or grind them for the chickens and 
see the hens begin to lay. 

Fresh sausage can be kept under a 
layer of lard for a number of days. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “‘How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits.” 
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or FURS! 


Highest Prices Guaranteed! 


Gt more money. for your furs—and 
get it quickest! Ship to us—to the 
South's best located fur market—New 
Orleans. We send cash in 24 to 48 hours! 
Pay you more, because of tremendous vol- 
ume and low “overhead” expense. Guar- 
enice you larger NET Projit, because you 
save big express charges. 


Fortunes In Furs 


Biggest fur season America ever knew! 
War has created terrific demand. With 
fewer trappers, fur prices going sky high. 
Get ready for BIG PROFITS now! But 
don’t waste your profits by shipping thousands of 
milesaway. Don’t pay big express charges. Don’t 
wait weeks for your money! Write us for Price 
List, Tags and full details. A posta! will do, 

American Exporting end Fur Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 107 , 425 Decatur St., New Orieens, La. 








c ilberman 
Son SONS 


Bigger demand for furs of all 
m@ kincs this year. Prices are way 
up. And Silberman prices top 
the market. 


We can’t fill orders. We need 
furs quick. Get our easy-to-un- 
derstand price-list and-see the 
record prices we are paying. 

; Ship to the leading house in the 
best market. Fifty-two years of treat- 
ing trappers fairly. This is “the 
house with a million friends.” We 
grade highest and send “the check 
that satisfies’’ by return mail, always, 


No Broker’s Profits— 
No Commissions 

ALL the money for you. Silberman 
now buys direct from trappers. So 
get started shipping quick for big 
money. Try us and see for yourself. 

Write to us today for all facts— 
fuaranteed price list and profit-shar- 
ing plan. Make us prove to you that 
we pay more. 


& SILBERMAN & SONS 
Capitc! Over $2.000,000.00 
1117AW. 35th Street, Chicago 
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5 Got 14 Skunk 
In Ten Minutes With 


SMOKE TORPEDO” | 


The quickest, slickest device you ever 
saw for driving all den animals into the 
open. Write for full details. Also get 
Tavlor’s *‘Book of Traps’*—shows to trap, 
what traps and bait to use; animals in natural 
colors; fall supply catalog. Free. Write today. 

Ff. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
INTERNATIONAL FUR EXCHANGE 


eae St. Louis,Mo. 
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CURING BEEF ON THE FARM 


Useful Recipes for the Economical 
and Satisfactory Preservation of 
Beef 

curing of meat 


(ROUNARELY the 


after the animal is slaughtered. This 
allows sufficient time for the animal 
heat to leave the meat entirely, but 
not sufficient to permit decay to set 
in. Once the meat is tainted, no 
amount of preservatives will bring 
back its proper flavor. On the other 
hand, if salt is applied too soon, ob- 


noxious gases will be retained and 
the meat will possess an offensive 
odor. It is also impossible to obtain 


good results when the meat is frozen. 

In considering these recipes it is 
well to remember that, on the whole, 
brine-cured meats are best for farm 
use. They are less trouble to prepare 
and the brine affords better protect- 
ion against insects and vermin. <A 
cool, moist cellar is the best place for 
brine curing. The cellar should be 
dark and tight enough to prevent flies 
and vermin. 

RECIPES FOR CURING 


Corned Beef.—The pieces commonly used 
for corning are the plate, rump, cross ribs, 
and brisket, or, in other words, the cheaper 
cuts of meat. The loin, ribs, and other 
fancy cuts are more often used fresh, and 
since there is more or less waste of nu- 
trients in corning, this is well. The pieces 


for corning should be cut into convenient- 


sized joints, say 5 or 6 inches square, it 
should be the aim to cut them all about 
the same thickness, so that they will make 
an even layer in the barrel. 

Meat from fat animals makes choicer 
corned beef than that from poor animals 
When the meat is thoroughly cooled 


should be corned as soon as possible, as any 
decay in the meat is likely to spoil the brine 
during the cOrning process. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the meat be brined while 
it is frozen. Weigh out the meat and al- 
low 8 pounds of sait to each 100 pounds; 
sprinkle a layer of salt one-quarter of an 
inch in depth over the bottom of the barrel; 
pack in as closely as possible the cuts of 
meat, making a layer 5 or 6 inches in thick- 
layer of salt, following 


ness; then put on a 
that with another layer of meat; repeat un- 
til the meat and salt have al! been packed 


in the barrel, care being used to reserve salt 
enough for a good layer over the top. After 
the package has stood over night add, for 
every 100 pounds of meat, 4 pounds of su- 
gar, 2 ounces of baking soda, and 4 ounces 
of saltpeter dissolved’ in a gallon of tepid 
water. Three gallons more of water should 
be sufficient to cover this quantity. In case 
more or less than 100 pounds of meat is to 
make the brine in the proportion 
loose board cover, weighted down 
a heavy stone or piece of iron, should 
on the meat to keep all of it under 
In case any should project, rust 
the brine would spoil in a 


j given. 4 
with 
be put 
the brine. 
would start and 
short time. 

It is not. necessary to boil the brine except 
in warm weather. If the meat has been 
corned during the winter and must be kept 
season, it would be well to 


into the summer 


watch the brine closely during the spring, 
as it is more likely to spoil at that time 
than at any other season. If the brine ap- 
pears to be ropy or does not drip freely 
from the finger when immersed and lifted, 
it should be turned off and new brine added, 
after carefully washing the meat. The su- 


gar or molasses in the brine has a te ndency 

to ferment, and, unless the brine is kept in 

a coo! place, there is sometimes trouble from 
7) 








this source. ‘ 1eat should be kept in 
the brine 28 to 40 days to secure therough 
corning. 

Dried Beef.—The round is commonly used 
for dried beef, the nsile of the thigh being 
considered the choicest piece, as it is slighet+ 
ly more tende hen " outside of the 

| round, The round should be cut lengthwise 
| of the grain of the leat in preparing for 
' dried beef, so that the muscle fibers may be 


is sliced | 


is neces- 


; cut cyosswise when the dried beef 
for table use. 4 tight jar or cask 
sary for curing. The process is as follows: 

| To each 100 pounds of meat weigh out 

}; pounds of salt, pounds of granulated su- 
j gar, and 2 ounces of saltpetre; mix thor 

| oughly together. Rub the meat on al? sur- 

j faces with a third of the mixture and pack | 
| it in the jar as tightly as possible. Allow 

, it to remain three days, when it should be 
removed and rubbed again with another 
third of the mixture. In repacking put at 
the bottom the pieces that were on top the 
first time, Let stand for three days, when 

| they should be removed and rubbed with 
the remaining third of the mixture and al- 
lowed to stand for three days more. The 
meat is then ready to be removed from the 
pickle. The liquid forming in the jars 
should not be removed, but the meat should 
be repacked in the liquid each time. After 

| being removed from the pickle the meat 
should be smoked and hung in a dry attic 

{or near the kitchen fire where the water 

| will evaporate from it. It may be used at 
any time after smoking, although the longer 
it hangs in the dry atmosphere the drier it 

| will get. 








Hog-killing Bulletins 


Killing Hoge and Curing Pork—Farmers’ 
Bulletin 913, Washington, D. C. 

How to Home-cure Pork—Bulletin 11, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Home-cured Meat—Circular 46, A, and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Meats on the Farm; Butchering, Curing 
and Keeping—Farmers Bulletin 183. (Price 
5c) Government Printing Office, Washing- 








ton, D. C, 


should be begun from 24 to 36 hours 
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by planting time. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn. 





armours 
fertilizers 





Now! 





PEACE stops fighting, but not 
feeding. Our armies, at home and 
abroad, our Allies and ourselves 
must be fed. MORE food must be 
produced in 1919. Lack of ferti- 
lizer will cut down your production, 
Labor, cars, raw materials are all limited. 
Fertilizer factories must begin shipping 
at once, to move even a normal tonnage 


Protect Yourself—See Our Dealer— 
Haul It Home Now 


Armour Fertilizer Works 
General Offices: 


Baltimore, Md. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


CHICAGO 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Orleans, La. 
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\ wet or too dry. 








the only way to brin 
production is to get a 


Bostrom $20 Farm Level 


and make spare daya the most profitable days by Terracing 
Ditching, Tile Draining or Irrigating. 


The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thirty 
years, the latest improved having a Telescope with Magnify- 
ing Lenses, which enable you to see the cross on the targeta 
: Man size Tripod, Lcveling Rod, 
Target, Plumb-Dob, and fullinstructions included. Weight 15 
pounds. Itis used and endorsed by Agricultural Schools and 
4), S, County Form Deaonstration Accats and you will endorse it too, after 
using it—if not, your moxcy beck, inctuding express both ways. 

Nowisthe time to do the work. before the heavy rains set in, 
LIMITED STOCKS OF MATERIAL PREVENT PROMISE OF SHIPMENT BEYOND A LIMITED PERIOD, 


(der teday or write for description of Level and Telescope and details of our Money Back Guarantee. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 


quarter of a mile away. 


MAN'S LAND") 


Whether it be in France, Belgium or these United States 
of America will yield a profit if it washes badly or is too 
r Progressive land owners in every state and 
practically every county in the Union have discovered that 
g their land up to the desired state of 


58 Stonewall St., Atlanta, Ga 
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levestizete Row. 





WANTED 


J want to buy live, uninjured Coons, Opos- 
eums. Minks, Red Foxes and Quails, 


Write lowest cash prices. 
CHARLES BAISCH, 
Dyersburg, Tennessee. 











> 


$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 





Earn Big Money Cutting Wood 


eee == The demand and pri 
cute more wood in less thm 





With ea Howell Drag Saw Machine. Turn your timber into cash, Big coal 

ices for fre wood are greater than ever. eee 
e and at less expense than any machine built. Send tedap 
fer our FREE catalog K and prises. R.R. Howell & Co., Mirs., Minneapolis, Ming. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 





Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 




















HOW TO GET 





MORE MILES 
FROM A GALLON OF GASOLINE 


That’s what everyone who runs an automobile wants to know, and our new bock, 
‘HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK,”’ 
TELLS THE SECRET. 
$1.25 for a year’s subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and this book 
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OW is the best time to plant trees, especially 

shade trees. Trees may be planted at any time 
from the first frost in the fall until April. How- 
ever, there is a great advantage in planting early 
in the winter. The earth settles better around the 
roots and hence the tree is less liable to suffer 
from drouth the first season. 





At THE present prices of commercial fertilizers, 
a ton of barnyard manure is worth five dollars 
or more. It is foolish to allow manure to go to 
waste and then buy fertilizers to take its place 
Let us use an abundance of leaves and straw in the 
stables and barnyard as bedding to hold the solid 
and liquid manure and to furnish humus, 





HE judicious application of manure will largely 

increase the yields of crops. Patriotism and 
self-interest demand that we largely increase the 
crops grown. Labor is scarce and wages high, and 
manure spreaders should be in great demand on 
all livestock farms. This machine saves labor and 
greatly increases the effectiveness of manure. 





iG IS said that any man can make money, but that 
only wise men can keep it. The present good 
prices for our products should afford us an oppor- 
tunity to get on a cash basis, as the pay-cash-as- 
you-go farmer has a tremendous advantage over 
the credit farmer. Let every farmer open a bank 
account and buy what is needed in 1919 at the 
lowest prices for cash, 





Bp UCATION is the key-word—education for the 
adult farmers as well as for the farmer’s chil- 
dren. The nights are long and the farmers should 
organize into community agricultural clubs for the 
study of farm problems, especially the business 
side of farming. The great question of marketing 
as well as the important problem of production 
should be carefully considered. Experts from the 
agricultural college should be called in to help 
solve the problems. 





S Sasa modern washing machine saves time, saves 
much hard labor, saves health and saves money. 
When labor was plentiful and cheap, clothes and 
fingers were rubbed to pieces over the common 
washtub and washboard. Necessity was the mother 
of invention, and the washing machine—a real 
labor-saving device classed with the tools and ma- 
chinery which made the eight-hour day possible— 
was invented. Since the invention of the washing 
machine, it is no longer necessary for the farmer’s 
wife to spend days over the old-fashioned, obsolete 
washtub. 





THERE are still some people who pile up and 
burn the cotton or corn stalks. This is abso- 
lutely inexcusable, as the soil badly needs the 
humus and the stalks can easily be cut into small 
pieces and turned under. Of course, the stalks 
should be. cut and plowed under in the winter so 
that they will decay before planting time; however, 
if it is impossible to plow the land before early 
spring the stalks should be cut into short pieces 
with a good stalk cutter as soon after the crop is 
gathered as possible. Cut up in this way, they will 
rot more quickly and can be turned under to furnish 
humus, the thing most needed on the average soil. 





ee MERS complain that they cannot get labor 
when they need it. While labor is scarce, the 
main reason why the majority of farmers are al- 
ways short on labor is because they are unwilling 
to carry the labor through the winter. Thousands 
of farmers will find it highly profitable to keep the 
labor on their farms busy, and the labor on their 
neighbors’ farms also. The brush patches, the wet 
creek bottoms, the stumpy fields and the gullied 
hillsides should be cleared,, drained and terraced so 
that they may be cultivated easily, economically 
and profitably. There is no excuse for broken 
patches, stumps, gullies, wet spots and similar ob- 
structions to good farming. Let us give all labor 
now on our farms work every day during the win- 


ter months and put our farms in first-class condi- 
tion for growing good crops next year 


OW that war is over we hope our Senators and 

Congressmen will stand squarely against all 
waste of the people’s money for unnecessary camps 
and military activities. In nearly every Southern 
city which has any kind of war work or military 
camp, the chambers of commerce and all the com- 
mercial interests are begging’ for the continuation 
of the same government expenditures. Our Con- 
gressmen should remember that while a few thou- 
sand very vocal people are asking for these things, 
the silent millions want economy and will be satis- 
fied with nothing else. To waste a dollar of money 
that men, women and children have slaved and 
sacrificed to provide through Liberty’ Bonds and 
War Stamps would be little less than criminal. 


Probable Effect of the Ending of the War 
on Southern Agriculture and Business 








HERE is no question of more universal inter- 
est than, “How is the coming of peace going 
to affect business activities?” 

Other wars of much smaller proportions have 
usually been followed by very active business in 
almost all lines and general prosperity for a num- 
ber of years. 

The business of the South is largely agricultural 
Even during the war the South has had little direct 
benefits from war activities, except in a few local- 
ities and perhaps in the lumber industry quite gen- 
erally. In other words, not being a manufacturing 
section ot the country,.we did not profit largely by 
the war activities or the manufacturing of war 
equipment. 

But during the war prices on all products con- 
sumed'by the South have greatly advanced and it 
must be remembered that the South is largely a 
buyer of most farm products, except cotton, and 
its by-products. Her one large sales crop has also, 
except for the first year of the war, sold for ad- 
vanced prices. During the first two years of the 
war cotton prices were relatively very much less 
and during the last two years a little less, as com- 
pared with pre-war prices, than wheat and corn. 
But the forced habits of economy which we learned 
before and during the first years of the war have 
enabled the South to put herself in the best finan- 
cial position of her existence. 

Therefore, that good business and prosperity for 
every legitimate and well conducted business is 
assured to the South for several years seems as 
nearly certain as anything in the future can be. 
The world is short of cotton, as compared with 
The cupboards of the world 
are empty and food products must remain in great 
demand and high-priced. But how long are these 
good prices to last? Beyond question the condi- 
tions limiting cotton production makes it reasona- 
bly certain that it will take two crops of cotton or 
the crops of 1919 and 1920 to bring the supplies 


even normal needs. 


anywhere near up to the demands. It will proba- 
bly take longer, and it is almost certain it will take 
ccnsiderably longer to replenish the food supplies 
of the world. It therefore seems beyond question 
that the farmers of the South are assured good 
prices and prosperous times for several years at 
least. 

If the farmers are prosperous all other lines 
prosper. During the last three years and during 
the next few years the people of the South will 
have more money than ever before with which to 
continue old lines of business and engage in new 
enterprises to supply the needs of reconstruction. 
For instance, the war has checked all building ac- 
tivities which now must be revived and increased 
considerably in order to make up for the lessened 
activity of the years of the war. It follows that 
building materials, manufactured goods and all 
other lines of commerce must assume more than 
usual activity to meet these conditions brought 
about by the war. 


Considering the destruction of livestock and the 
demands for foods, beyond question, livestock, 
food grains and other farm products must be in 
great demand and for years to come with corre- 
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sponding prices and to meet these demands great 
activity in these lines of production must be con- 
In short, the South’s pre-war condition, 
the restraint on her business activities during the 
war and the demands which must follow the con- 
clusion of the war point unmistakably to a great 
period of farming, commercial, and manufacturing 
activity for several years. She has more money 
than ever before and good prices for her products 
mean a continued prosperity which can not fail to 
be a great stimulits to all lines of normal activities 


tinued, 





How Farmers May Get More Political 
Power 





may get more political power in this coun- 

try. The Farmers’ Alliance confronted the 
question in the early 90’s and tried the plan of “a 
farmers’ party.” But it hardly proved “of, by and 
for the farmers.” Cannot everybody recall that 
this man or that would become President of the 
Alliance, get an office, then go into some business 
or profession, and be heard of no more by the 
farmers? Has not every American effort to herd 
farmers like sheep and make them vote one way 
Has it 


‘Ve question is often asked as to how farmers 


usually come to nothing in the long run? 
not proved a mere “flash in the pan?” 

On the other hand, we have seen a country where 
farmers rule, and have done so for years. That 
country is Denmark—“a [ittle land full of happy 
people,” as it is called. How did the Danish farmer 
get on top? It was not by attempting to get ev- 
erybody together to carry an election, but by the 
slower but surer methods of education and busi- 
ness codperation. Having first provided superb 
schools for educating country people, and then 
having their general organizations to stimulate co- 
6peration in buying and selling and all lines of co- 
6perative work, the farmers of Denmark have 
thoroughly developed the power, the trusted, ex- 
perienced leadership, and the sense of brotherhood 
needed to give them the mastery of the country. 

It seems a much easier and quicker plan, of 
course, to organize a political “drive,” make up a 
ticket, and elect it. But it too often happens that 
the only result is to put into office some orators, 
theorists, and fire-eaters who soon discredit them- 
In Denmark, on the 
contrary, by laying emphasis on education and 
business codperation, this farmer or that in every 


selves and their supporters. 


neighborhood has shown himself a wide-awake, 
capable, level-headed leader, and the farmers, act- 
ing individually without committing their organi- 
zations, have been able, along with other citizens, 
to elect such men to office. 

This may seem a slower plan, but we believe af- 
ter all that more education and the _development of 
business codperation offers the only sure plan to 
get the influence in government they should have, 
and to secure the reforms they need. 


A Thought for the Week 


"Twit most momentous hour for our generation 








will strike when the war is ended. What is 

done then, will determine whether or not we 
have fought in vain. There is much talk of crush- 
ing Germany, but the world is not gotten forward 
so much by crushing things as by building things 
up. We are in the war not primarily to crush but 
to build. We must coéperate in the building of a 
new international order. It is by such organiza- 
tion that we are to escape the distress by which 
we have been tormented through weary genera- 
tions. Without adequate political machinery, we 
shall inevitably sink back into the international 
anarchy out of which the present war emerged. 
A political scheme must be created by which each 
nation shall enjoy its own rights and liberties, and 
at the same time be able to contribute to the 
strength and prosperity of all. In short, there 
must be a parliament of man, a federation of the 
world. There must be a world Legislature, and a 
world Supreme Court, and an international Police 
Force. This is what we are fighting for—the Unit- 
ed States of the World, a federal union in which 
all nations, great and small, shall be guaranteed 
their right to life and liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.—Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., Au- 
gust, 1918. 
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The Duty of Americans in the New Era: A 
Thanksgiving Reflection 





No. XIV in a Series of Articles, “‘The World War Explained—In Language 
a Child Can Understand.’’ 








By CLARENCE POE* 








— . 
A Thanksgiving Day That Should Be a 
Consecration Day 

HE ending of the war came fittingly just 

ahead of our American celebration of 

Thanksgiving, and surely if ever a nation 

had cause for gratitude to God, that nation is the 
America of today. 

And yet what shall our thanksgiving for victory 
mean to us? Shall it be a selfish thanking of God 
that we are alive; that the Angel of Death has 
perhaps passed by our habitation; that the outlook 
for our personal enjoyment has brightened and be- 
come normal again? 

God pity us indeed if the American people on 
Thanksgiving Day mock Him with such so-called 
thanks! God pity any man or woman in America 
if he or she does not rather look across the seas to 
the silent crosses above a million graves, and say, 
“God make me worthy of the sacrifice they have 
made for me and mine!” 

In “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” the 
author has painted an unforgettable picture of the 
vast burial fields along the battlefront—acres and 
acres of narrow mounds above which little flags 
“palpitate night and day, in the mild, sunny morn- 
ing breeze, in the damp drip of the dull mornings, 
in the biting cold of the interminable nights.” And 
to the spectator the thought came: “Not even the 
names of the greater part of these young men, cut 
down in the strength of their youth, would survive! 
Only in some shadowed home a wife would mourn 
an unreturning husband, or orphaned children 
bear in their marred lives the mark of a father’s 
sacrifice; while of countless others, dead ere they 
had flown the parental nest, nothing would remain 
but the memory which would from time to time 
»verwhelm some old country woman driving her 
cow along the French highway, murmuring be- 
tween her sobs, “My little one! I wonder where 
hey buried my little one!” 

& 
. 7 . 
“That They Shall Not Have Died in Vain” 
HEN the great-hearted Lincoln stood beside 
W the graves of the fallen in our own Civil 
War, interpreting for the living the message 
of the dead, he begged most of all “that we highly 
resolve that they shall not have died in vain”; and 
to every earnest American that must be the mes- 
sage brought to us from the burial fields of France: 

“Not death we fear, but death’s futility.” 

Because they believed themselves fighting for a 
great cause, because they believed themselves 
fighting to make the world a fairer abode for the 
human spirit, our own soldiers and the soldiers of 
our Allies, were willing to die. Touching are the 
farewell messages they have sent to their loved 
ones—this one, for example, from an Italian boy of 
18, Enzo Valentini, to his mother: 


“Try, little mother, if you can, not to weep 
for me too much. Think that, even though I do 
not return, I am not dead. My body, the less 
important part of me, suffers, wears out, and’ 
dies; but not myself—I, the soul, cannot die, be- 
‘ause I come from God and must return to God. 
{ was created for happiness and through the 
joy that underlies all suffering I must return 
o the Happiness Eternal. If I have been a 
little time the prisoner of my body, I am none 
the less eternal. My death is a liberation, the 
beginning of the true life, the return to the 
Infinite. So do not weep for me. If you think 
£ the immortal beauty of the ideas to which 
my soul has willingly sacrificed my body, you 
will not weep.” 


“The immortal beauty of the ideas to which my 
soul has willingly sacrificed my body”—there is the 
spirit in which young Italy went to its death! And 
in like fashion a young English boy of 20, Eric L. 
Townsend, wrote to his mother: 


“But for this war I and all the others would 
have passed into oblivion like the countless 
myriads before us. We should have gone about 
our trifling business, eating, drinking, sleeping, 
hoping, marrying, giving in marriage, and fin- 
ally dying with no more achieved than when 
we were born, with the world no different for 
our lives. Even the cattle in the field fare no 
worse than this. They, too, eat, drink, sleep, 





bring forth young, and die, leaving the world 
no different from what they found it. But we 
shall live forever in the results of our efforts.” 


“We shall live forever by the results of our ef- 
forts”’—that was his hope; that he and his com- 
rades would live forever in a world fairer and bet- 
ter ordered for their sacrifice. And the greatest 
possible tragedy of this war is not that he and 
others like him should die—for all of us must die, 
and who might not envy these the glory of their 
taking-off?—but the greatest possible tragedy of 
this war is that we who remain behind should 
prove unworthy of the high trust of the dead; that 
we should fail to make the world the worthier 
place they hoped to make it by their deaths. 


Only by ordering our politics, our economic life, 
our personal lives, on higher and nobler lines than 
ever before can we repay the debt we owe these 
men. 


% 


A War to End War 
HAT this was “a war to end war” was the 
great hope of most of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice on the battlefields and 1n 
the fighting fleets. 

“We are going to make war on war,” exclaims. 
the socialist carpenter-soldier in “The Four Horse- 
men,” perhaps the most vivid story of the struggle. 
“We are going to fight so that this war will be the 
last.” And in the October Atlantic Monthly are 
printed letters from Briggs Adams, a noble and 
gifted American aviator since killed in service. 
This young American hero wrote his mother: 


“T feel no bitterness against the Huns as in- 
dividuals or as a race. It is war that I hate, 
and war that I am willing to give all to end as 
permanently as possible: for it isn’t the men 
that war kills, it is the mother’s heart which it 
destroys, that makes it hateful to me. War 
personified should- not be the figure of death 
on a body-strewn battlefield, as it so often is. 
It should be pictured as a loathsome male 
striking a woman from behind—a woman with 
arms ticd, but eyes wide open. To kill that 
figure because it has struck my own mother— 
that is what I am exerting myself and all the 
will in my being to accomplish.” 


Shall this war prove indeed a war to end war? 
Shall we indeed end forever the ancient practice 
of butchering men by multitudes as:a means of 
settling disputes between nations? Shall we set 
up instead a League of Nations or Supreme Court 
of Nations, armed with power to enforce its de- 
crees? Shall we so order things that henceforth 
in all disputes between nations the question shall 
not be, “Which nation has the greatest number of 
ironclads, the greatest number of troops, the most 
terrible explosives, the most murderous super- 
guns?” but rather, “In this dispute which nation 
has Right, Truth, Justice, Honor, Progress, on its 
side?” 

If indeed such a change in the policies of nations 
can be brought about it will be worth all the sac- 
rifices of this war. “For such a peace,” as the late 
Dr. David Jayne Hill wrote a few months ago, “the 
mighty host of the dead on land and sea might 
well rejoice, if they could know, that they had 
bought it with their lives.” 


‘s 
. eye . . 

A Prussian Military Party in America 
ND yet we might as well face the fact that 
A tee in America, as surely as in Germany, 
there is a war-worshipping group, a militant 
element, that scoffs at arbitration as the Kaiser- 
group used to scoff at it. We must not let this 
group gét control in this country. We must back 
President Wilson and ex-President Taft, and all 
our Senators and Congressmen who support them 

in the fight for a League to Enforce Peace. 
Viscount Bryce, formerly Ambassador from 
Great Britain to the United States, speaking some 
months ago, put the case none too strongly when 
he said that if we now neglect so great opportun- 
ity to free the world from the burden of militar- 


ism, the outlook for humanity will be darker than 
before war began: 


“If the opportunity which the close of the 
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conflict will offer for the provision of means to 
avert future wars be lost, another such oppor- 
tunity may never reappear. If things are not 
then made better, the prospect for mankind 
will be darker than ever, and the condition of 
the world will have grown worse, because the 
recurrence of like calamities will have been 
recognized as a thing to be expected, and their 
causes as beyond all human cure.” 


“Before the war began,” it has been said, “every 
workingman in Europe carried a soldier on his 
back who reached down and took the bread out of 
his platter.” There are those in America who 
would perpetuate this condition—and not only per- 
petuate it in Europe but fasten its crushing and 
unholy weight on free America also. We must be 
on guard against these men, these elements. Mili- 
tary training for our young men a few weeks in 
every year, say from 18 to 24, may be advisable; but 
vast fleets of battleships and vast standing armies 
are things foreign to the spirit of our nation; and 
we must not let the militarism we have crushed in 
Germany now make conquest of America. As Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch says in his new story, “Foe- 
Farrell”: “The more you beat Fritz by becoming 
like him, the more he has won.” 


a 
A Victory Over the Spirit of Hate 

ND just as we reject the Kaiser-spirit of mili. 
A tasism the Kaiser-like worship of Brute 

Force, let us also reject the spirit of hate 
which Germany’s military masters sought to instill 
in the German people. Wise is the ancient maxim: 
“That which thou likest not in another, of that be 
not guilty thyself.” As we have detested the hate- 
spirit in Germany, let us avoid it ourselves. As 
the English author Jerome K. Jerome has said: 


“It will be well when we lay aside the sword 


to be prepared to lay aside our hate, 
The finest thing Edith Cavell did, not 
only for her country but for the men 


and women of all lands, was when she put 
aside all hatred, all bitterness, saying, ‘Standing 
as I do in view of God and eternity, I realize 
that patriotism is not enough. I must have no 
hatred or bitterness toward anyone.’ We too 
are standing before God and eternity, and His 
judgment is awaiting us. For us, too, patriot- 
ism is not enough. Our victory must be not 
only over the Germans but oyer ourselves. We 
must have no hatred, no bitterness.” 


Even so today the thing of which every Ameri- 
can should be proudest is not that we have won a 
great military victory over Germany—that came 
about because of our superior numbers and super- 
ior skill—but rather because in this hour of victory 
we have shown a nobility of soul, a degree of con- 
sideration for the enemy peoples, such-as has dis- 
tinguished the triumphant party in few such hours 
of elation. We have proposed that even as we 
have stinted and curbed ourselves in order to save 
food for our own soldiers and those of our Allies, 
even so we will now stint and deny ourselves in 
order to provide food for the famishing men, wo- 
men, and children in what were yesterday the 
lands of our enemies! Unless the religion of the 
Nazarene is all a mistake, this is- after all the 
greatest victory Rann Sa won. 


The New Brotherhood 


HE war must and should prove a victory for 

human brotherhood. For the fifst time in 

their lives thousands of our rich have known 
what it is to make sacrifices. For the first time in 
their lives men from cabin and hovel have touched 
elbows in comradeship with men from palace and 
mansion. _We have seen-men we once thought 
were mere lovers of ease and money show them- 
selves willing to suffer and die. Rich men who 
thought that labor had no object except to plunder 
the rich have been brought by suffering to see the 
justice in the worker’s demand for a fairer dis- 
tribution of the world’s wealth. 
“And a stranger hath seen in the stranger his brother 
And nis alte in eyes that were strange.” 

The new world that is to come out of this war 
will evidently have small use for idlers. No plea 
of inherited wealth will excuse a man from making 
himself of some use in the world. The new broth- 
erhood will rest upon a comradeship of service. 
The man who works and works wisely, wasting 
nothing, whether by hand or brain, will be safe- 
guarded in his independence, but those who inherit 
great wealth unearned will be called upon to share 
it with the public. The idle and wasteful, the in- 
dustrious and thrifty, should not share alike, but a 
genuine equality of opportunity should be aimed 
at. So in a world in which war and hate and idle- 
ness are discredited as never before, we should 
strive toward the time.— 


“When man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 
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Mother boug 
Princess 20 years ago: 


“It gave her so many years of faithful servce 


that when John and I were married, her first 
gift to me was a new | 
® : 
ALLEN CESS *4/i—-LH 
COPPER BEARING ~ - 


“And mine is a beauty. 


that weren't heara »f then. 


“For instance my new Princess has two large cabinets (instead of shel ves) 
which provide a handy place in which to warm the tt 
The 10-gallon direct-heating copper reservoir joins the fire box, giving an x 
Pipe behind warming closet gives greater comfort- 










abundance of instant hot water. 
more cooking surface. 








RANGE 


Besides having the same reliable baking quali- 
ties and fuel-saving features as mother’s, it has many new conveniences 


In fact, I just couldn't cook without my Princess.’ 
These and other exclusive Princess features described in our handsome new range 
catalogue—FREE to any housewife. Nearly two thousand dealers sell Allen 
Princess—if yours doesn't, send us his name. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 300 Tenth St., Nashville, Tennessee 


ht her 



























dishes and set things. 











165LNS. Broadway :: 


3-in-One Service 


This wonderful oi] takes the back- 
breaking, leg-tiring pumping out of 
machine sewing. Machine fairly 
whizzes with little or no effort 


3-in-One Oil 


is all pure oil, greaseless, gritless, non- 
acid. Penetrates tothe innermost 
friction point; works out old caked 
ease and dirt; lubricates perfectly 
and wheel, treadle, all parts. 
Prevents rust and tarnish on polished 
metal surfaces. Polishes wooden case 
and painted metal. 
Use 3-in-One and your machine will 
last longer and give much better ser- 
vice while it lasts. 
At all good stores in 15c, 25c and 50 
bottles; also in 25c Handy Ou:] Cans 
FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses 
To save postage, request them on a postal card, 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
New York City- 








SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Tom Barron, 


1918-hatched 
blood pens ready for immediate delivery. 


my full- 
All these 


males from 


birds are from high egg record, trap-nested fe- 


males. 


Prices $2.50 up. 


Write for free booklet 


giving prices and description for Fall Breeding 


Stock. 


FUNK EGG FARM, 


LYLE W. FUNK, Owner, 


Box 4, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 











Covers everything in which feathers are used, such 
as feather beds, pillows, etc., all shown with 
pictures and low prices in our new book called: 





The truth 
about 





which we 
will send you 


PURITY are the only feather beds endorsed by a 
health expert as being absolutely sanitary, odorless, germless. 


This new 48-page book also shows blankets, comforts, lace curtains, bed spreads, etc.—all sold at 


wonderfully low prices by this $100,000 factory selling direct to you. 
OU write today as many items now have a factory cost at about the 


we sell only to users.) 


(Dealers need not write, as 


wonderfully low prices we quote you—and some quantities are limited. 
Your FREE Book is ready, so send us your name and address. 


QE PURITY BEDDING Co., 313 Sparkman St., Nashville, Tenn Se 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. if you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, jive the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm 











New FEATHER Bep °13 25 


Full weight 36 tbs. A pair 6 Ib. Pillows to match $2.45. New, 
Live, Clean Feathers. Best featherproof ticking. Sold on Money 
Back Guarantee. Write for te wanted. 
American Feather & 





catalog. Agente wi 
Pillow Co, Desk 131 Nashville, Tene 





Save wour sapere an? =et e binder. 
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| Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT | 
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HE MUST DIG 


rED a job, and, like every one 





H E WAN 
else, 2 
He wanted a good one, you know; 

Where his clothes would not soil and his 

hand would keep clean, 
And the salary mustn't be low. 

He asked for a pen, but they gave hima 

spade, 

And he half turned away with a shrug. 

But he altered his mind, and seizing the 

spade—he dug! . 

He worked with a will that is bound to 

succeed. 


And the months and the years went 
along. 

The way it was rough and the labor was 
hard, 

But his heart he kept filled with a 
song. 


Some jeered him and sneered at the task, 
but he plugged 
Just as hard as he ever could plug; 
Their words never seemed to disturb him 
a bit—as he dug. 
The day came at last when they called 
for the spade, 
And gave him a pen in its place. 
The joy of achievement was sweet to his 
taste, 
And victory shone in his face. 
We can’t always get what we hope for at- 
first— 
Success cuts Many queer jigs, 
But one thing is sure—a boy will succeed 
—if he digs. 
—Selected. 











Hog-killing Suggestions 


AKE a list of everything necessary 
for the woman’s part of hog-kill- 
ing and see that it is ready. 

Invest in a big knife and a little 
one, best quality. 

Have your table high enough to 
keep you from bending your back. 
Three inches below the elbow is a 
good height. 

Butcher at the beginning, not the 
end of a cold spell, if you can encour- 
age your husband to do so. , 

Plenty of clean water up to slaught- 
ering but no feed for at least twenty- 
four hours before is a good rule. It 
is usually the woman who pities the 
hungry hogs and gives “just a little.” 

If there is a little patch of bristle 
that hag not been scraped clean, put 
a bag of bran over it and pour a little 
hot water on it. Let stand a minute 
before scraping. 

Wash the blood off the intestine fat 
then plunge at once into a tub of 
water. This removes much of 
the strong odor; however, this should 


| not be put with the leaf fat when ren- 
| dering. 











The reason meat should not be put 
in cure before it is cold is that the 
cure closes the outside pores; this 
prevents letting the aniaal heat out 
quickly and causes possible early 
spoiling. 

Have the saw handy for your hus- 
band when it comes to cutting up the 
A cleaver leaves 


meat for sausage. 
too many splintered bones in the 
meat. 

Don’t make the ham longer ‘than 


the hock joint, if you sell sausage. 
This meat is especially good for sau- 
sage; also the appearance of the ham 
is improved. 

if the bacon edge is thick and you 
want it to cure evenly, use a mallet 
or the flat side of the cleaver to re- 
duce it. 

Rub each piece of meat with salt 
after it is thoroughly cold; leave it 
twenty-four hours before curing to 
let bloody serum drain out. 

Syrup instead of sugar requires 
three-quarters as much syrup as su- 
gar. The syrup should be boiled at 
least ten minutes before putting with 
the meat. I have never tried syrup, 
but I am told that a few tablespoons 
of sugar to the pint of syrup will pre- 
vent the syrup taste. 


Dry curing is hard work if one does 
the rubbing herself. If you have it to 
do, place the meat in the shallowest 
barrels or half barrels you have the 


first two rubbings to avoid lifting it 
so far. 

Don’t be in a hurry dry-salting 
meat. Let three days elapse before 
the first, second and third rubbings. 
The proportion is five pounds salt, 
two pounds sugar and two 
saltpeter for each hundred pounds of 
meat. 

To whiten lard a little, add one- 
fourth pound baking soda to a hun- 
dred pounds of fat. 

I know a woman whose brother 
went to war four years ago. It was 
hard at first, but she read and studied 
until she learned how to attain the 
streak of fat and streak of lean as 
well as to cure so perfectly that deal- 
ers clamor for her meat. Last year 
she built a new stone smokehouse, 
fenced three big pastures, paid a 
thousand dollars for a pure-bred boar 
and had eighteen hundred dollars 
which she put in Liberty Bonds. 
More than this, she took a trip to 
Washington, and says “I never was 
so well dressed in my life.” 

I asked her how she had done things 
with so few mistakes, and she laugh- 
ed and answered, “Bulletins. I pin my 
faith to Government directions. Bul- 
letins.” 


ounces 


Pack skin side down except the top 
layer when packing the meat that is 
curing. 

If brine becomes ropy, change it. 
Watch it well. 





HOG-KILLING-TIME RECIPES 


SUMMER SAUSAGE 


WENTY-FIVE pounds cured 

sinews, 15 pounds pork trimmings, 6 
ounces white pepper, 1 ounce whole black 
pepper, 1 ounce whole mustard seed, 

This sausage can only be made in cold 
weather. All the meat is put through the 
grinder and spices added, No salt is need- 
ed, the cured beef being saity enough. Mix 
it all thoroughly until it is evenly seasoned. 
Spread it out in a cool place and leave it 
for 36 to.40 hours. Then stuff it into hog 
bung casings and let hang  over-night, 
Smoke over very cool smoke for several 
days. ‘This sausage can be kept in a ary 
place the year round, If it moldy, 
simply wipe off the mold before using it. 











beef free from 


gets 


SCRAPPLE 

feet of hogs are generally 
scrapple, but scrapple can 
meat. The cleaned 


The head and 
used in making 
be made from any hog 


heads should be split through the middle 
and placed in a kettle with sufficient water 
to cover them. They should be cooked until 
the meat falls from the bones. Drain off 


bones out of the 
meat finely, add it to 
Corn meal should be 
slowly added until it is as thick as mush, 
Add the corn meal slowly and stir vigor- 
ously, so as to avoid lumpiness. Stir the 
mixture well for 10 to 15 minutes and al- 
low it to boil one hour, when it should be 
thick like mush. Pour the scrapple into 
shallow pans or molds. When cold, it can 
be sliced and fried, 


HEADCHEESE 


the broth. .Pick all the 
meat, then chop the 


the broth and boil. 


The head is generally used for making 
head cheese, but odds and ends also can be 
used. The head should be shaved clean, 
the snout skinned and nostrils cut off just 
in front of the eyes. Cut out the eyes and 
the ear drums. The fattest part of the 
head is generally used for lard. When the 
head is clean, soak it in water for sone 
time to extract the blood and dirt. After 
the head is thoroughly cleaned cover it with 
water and boil until the meat separates 
from the bones. Tongues and hearts may be 


cooked with the head. When this is thor- 
oughly cooked take out the meat, saving 
the liquor for future use. Chop the meat up 
finely. Season with 1% pounds salt, 3 
ources black pepper, 4 ounces allspice, and 
4 ounces ground cloves, together with 3 


gallons of the liquor for every 50 pounds of 


meat. This should all be mixed thoroughly 
so that the proper seasoning js secured, . If 
casings can be obtained, stuff the mixture 


A hog stomach, at- 


into large beef casings. 
be used. 


ter it is thoroughly cleaned can 
If the meat is stuffed into casings, it should 
be boiled again in the same liquor fi 1 








the meat was previously boiled. at 
in the casings should be boiled until it toats 
on the top, then placed in cold water for a 
short time. Store it away in a clean, cool 
place on a shelf or table. Place a board 
over the meat in the casings with a weight 
on top in order to hold the shape and 
prevent the moisture from collecting in 2 
spot. If there are no casings avuilab 2 
which to stuff the meat, it can be kep : 
shallow pans. 


FRANKFORT SAUSAGE 


Seventy pounds beef, 30 pounds pork 
too lean). 20 pounds water, 1, to 2 
salt, 2 ounces nutmeg. + ounce Yack } 
per, 1 to 2 ounces rel pepper. 
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DontSend 
a Penny 


See wast a La you are offered here 

—and n cent to send with your order. These 
strong, yi t.-¥ wronderfal shoes sent on approval 
to show you that in epite of asveng ing _ 

prices of material and la 
can give you the most re- 
markable values. Just 
send your name and fj 
address stating size | 














wanted. Compare 
these with shoes at 
even $6. Keep them 


only if they are the 
best bargain you 
ever saw, 


Army 
Shoe 


Genuine 
Munson 
Last 








last Army 
Shoe, lace 
_blucher style, 
with soft toe— 
a fine shoe that 
is wonderfully 
easy on the feet. 
Bosca tonning pro- 
cess makes the leather 
: f against acids of milk, 
manure, soil, gasoline, etc. This 
special process leaves all the “life” in the leather and 
ves it wonderful wenr-cenen ng quality. Solid oak 
eather double soles and heels. A wonderful out- 
shoe, and stylish’ too. Tan only. Stands 
all kinds 0; useage, wettin ete. Biggest 
value for the ener to apaiies 
NOW! >= Send today just your name cond $410 
= address—no ne meney. Pay only _ 
for shoes when they arri ry them on, see how 
well made and qumntereniie they are. If shoes are 
not ee return them and we will refu 
izes 6 to igen Be sure to give size 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept. X834 Chicago 















You ‘CAN 


Save Money! 











> “The Old Stove 
Master” 


“aga 


Send me a postal and 
get this book. I’m smashing 
— this yearon Kalamazoo 

toves, Ranges, Furnaces, Gas 
Ranges and Kitchen Kabinets. 


Write Today 


that’s the way to get thie whole = 
story. ot 
Couey. “Aik Yor Gataion Noss ( 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
eres 


Ww acetreulivewauy 


Direct t You 




















PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 4c & up 


wherries, Vines, Nats, eto. 
3. H. HALE TREES, 


catalog. 
Cleveland,Tenn. 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
ewe and Turkeys. Also 
Airedale Pups for oale. 
for Ry Mention’ this paper when 


ress 
4. yh ScrncLe, WAVELAND, IND. 


Get a Feather Bed 


Bode 25-1b. 69.95; 30-Ib. $10.95; 35-Ib, 611.95; 40-Ib, 
too 3-lb. Pillows 61.75. All new feathers, best 
fieking. We have 61,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
antee en or money back. Mail order or write 


for catalog tod 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 102 CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


New Feather Pillows $2.15 per Brag? New Feathers, 4 
ticking. Satisfaction Write for new Catalo, 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. Desh 20 Greensboro.¥. 


er Fine, Cherry, Small Fraite, Stra’ 
SENCINE i ALE BuppED from Bear = 
TENN. NURSERY CO. 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
Writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
ef advertising it carries.” 


Cut the beef into small pleces and saft 
and allow it to cure for 48 hours in a cool 


place. Cut the pork into smail pieces and 
put the beef and pork through the grinder 
together. Put into a container and add the 
water ~ “pices. After it is all mixed, put it 
throug} y grinder again, using the fine 
plate SUv¥ into sheep casings After the 
sausage is stuffed into the casings by means 
of the thumb and forefinger, press the cas- 


ings together, about 4 inches apart Twist 
the links first link two or three times. The 
next link made should be twisted in the op- 


twisting. After it is twisted into links, 
hang it.in the smokehouse for about 2 houfs 
at a temperature not to exceed 125 degrees 
Fahrenheit. After it is smoked, boil it for 5 
or 10 minutes and then plunge it into cold 
water and hang it in a cool place. 


SAUSAGE 

Eighteen pounds of lean meat, 6 pounds 
of fat, 8 ounces of fine salt, 4 ounces of 
3 ounces of pure leaf sage. 


The lean and fat meat should be cut into 
2-inch cubes, mixed and run through the 


mill, using plate with large (or 4-inch) holes. 
This should be mixed thoroughly and spread 
out on a table. The seasoning material 


should be well mixed and spread evenly. 
The whole should be kneaded thoroughly by 
hand and run through the mill twice, using 
3-16-inch plate. Sausage is much better when 
seasoning is well mixed, and it will crumble 
when cooked if not ground fine. 


BAKED SAUSAGE 


Pack sausage in small, flat jars (% gale 
lon size best). Leave one-half-inch space at 
top, Place in a@ very moderate oven and 
bake at a low temperature. Allow twenty 
to twenty-five minutes to the pound, Store 
in a cool place when fat has solidified on 
top and sausage is thoroughly’ cooled. 
There will be sufficient fat in sausage to 
cover it completely. Tie a clean cloth and 
paper over top of jar to keep out dust. 
Sausage prepared in this manner may be 
sliced and served as a cold meat. 


SMOKED SAUSAGE 


Eighty-five pounds lean pork, 15 pounds 


beef, 14% to 2 pounds salt, 4 ounces black 
pepper, 1 ounce red pepper, 1 ounce sweet 
Marjoram, 1 ounce mace. 

Cut the meat into small pieces an@ 


sprinkle seasoning over it, then run through 
the grinder with the small plate. Put it 
away in a cool place for 24 to 36 hours, then 
add a little water, and stuff into hog casings 
and smoke in a very cool smoke until a dark 
mahogany color is obtained. 

Yellow Wash.—For 100 pounds ham or 
bacon use—3 pounds barium sulphate, 0.06 
pounds glue, 0.08 pounds chrome yellow, 
0.40 pounds flour. 


Half fill a pail with water and mix in th® 
flour, dissolving all lumps thoroughly. Dis- 
solve the chrome yellow in a quart of water 
in a separate vessel and add the solution 
and the glue to the flour; bring the whole 
to a boil and add the barium sulphate 
slowly, stirring constantly. Make the wash 
the day before it is required. Stir it fre- 
quently when using, and apply with a brush. 
Baked Heart.—Wash, remove veins ana 
arteries. Stuff with a dressing of 1 cup dry 
bread crumbs, 1 chopped onion, 1 salt-spoon 
summer savory, salt and pepper. Sprinkle 
with salt, pepper and flour and brown in fat. 
Put in closely covered pan and bake in 
oven or fireless cooker for four hours, 


Serve hot with the following vegetable 
sauce: Boil 1 stalk celery diced, 1 table- 
spoon chopped onion, 2 sprays parsley, 4 
slices carrots diced, 2 tablespoons diced tur- 
nips, a bit of bay leaf, 2 cloves, a smal! 
piece red pepper, salt, and pepper, and 12 
half inch dice of fat pork. Cook slowly un. 
til tender. Thicken with browned flour. 


CANNING PORK 


Boil or bake the meat until it comes off 
the bones readily. It is well to do some 
each way that one may have the brown 
taste. Cooking is not necessary except to 
make removal! from the bones easier. Put 
meat or sausage in a glass top jar (this is 
important), fill almost to the top with 
salted liquid or not as desired and can by 
steam pressure or three day process. 


Steam pressure method: place glass top in 
Position and hold in place by first wire .loop 
but do not clamp tight, Subject to a pres- 
sure of 15 pounds, at a temperature 
of 250 degrees Fahrenheit for 80 minutes. 
Let the steam pressure canner cool, remove 
lid and immediately clamp jar tops tight. 
Three day method. Use pint size, glass 
top jars. Boil in water bath with one loop 
over for one hour. Push down other loop 
and boil hard one half hour more. Remove 
from canner to a place free of drafts: 
The next day put into cold water bath 
without loosening top, boil hard one hour, 
repeat the third day. Take every precau- 
tion to have good new rubbers. 


FOUR RECIPES FOR MAKING SOAP 


Use waste fat, trimmings and skin for 
laundry soaps and pure white lard for toilet 
soap. 

Hard Seap.—One can of lye in four quarts 
of water. Add this solution to six pounds 
of grease or tallow. Boil slowly and stir 
until soap is produced. 

Soft Soap.—One can of lye in three gal- 
lons of, water. Add this to five pounds of 
grease or tallow. Boil, stirring slowly, until 
the soap is produced. If desired, nine gal- 
lons of water may be added. 


Cold Process.—One can of lye dissolved in 
two quarts of water. Add this to five 
pounds of grease, being very certain that 
the grease has not been over-heated. Stir 
slowly and thoroughly until soap is produc- 
ed. In all cases, it will take about an hour 
for the soap to be made. 





Posite direction to keep the casing from un- | 


black pepper, 1 teaspoonful of rea pepper, 








Calumet Baking Powder is no 
used in the Army and Navy. For 
years it has been used by an__. 
army of housewives—and [{/ y 
that army enlists — 
thousands of re- ¢ 


cruits every year. Sy 


Se 


a so 
gare & of 
e tall ender ‘ 8 ney’ 
peveses 


- - qvre 
. é matitni —_ 
Houswives use Calumet because it (joatins 


produces best results. They judge 
it by results entirely. Government 
experts selected Calumet for this same 
reason—and other reasons, too. They 
looked back of the results. Hing demanded purity 


in Baking Powder, and purity in bakings, as well 
as surety of results, 


They selected Calumet vecause they could secure 
these desirable qualities—and were certain of get-; 
ting them. The strongest guarantee you could | ask’ 
for Calumet’s thorough goodness. Try it. 




















Toilet Soap.—‘‘One can of lye dissolved in 
three pints of water. To four and one-half 





pounds of luke warm lard, add one half pound | 
of sifted borax: stir into this well and, then 
add the lye stirring constantly until the 
thickness of honey. Add a few drops of oil | 
of lavender to prévent the odor of grease. 
Pour this into an oblong pan lined with pa- | 
per. When partially cold cut into squares 
or oblong shapes but let it remain in the 
pan until thoroughly cold. Remove from pan 
and place upon a board for several days in 
the open air Wrap in papers and pack in 
boxes." MRS. LAMBE. 
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Speed 


UST a few turns of the cake 

of Ivory Soap between the 
hands, and you have a thick, 
copious, lively, bubbling lather. 
Ivory Soap lathers quickly. This 
is another reason why it is so 
pleasant to use. 





IVORY SOAP 993% PURE 





'T FLOATS 






































When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 
e 
CC ofin éThatLasts: ON’T furnish feed for that scrub RQ (} rl NG 
sire through another winter. 
PotIt0Ons “Parties” and similar local winter | 
OU Th gatherings are now in order. “SOVEREIGN” Goaranteed Roofing is 
\ Y Ca 4 L There are only a few more weeks in ee en en ee oe 
which to buy the War Savings Stamps for every peed—all good and guaran- 


Electroid Roofing is made from the best long wool felt F you have pledged to take. 


and natural asphalt from the Trinidad Lakes, giving the Aes ae . 
enduring and resisting powers to make te leanz lived. Have — started that checking ac- FREIGHT P Fp ID 
It is wholly free from the inferior substitutes for natu- count yet? It’s a mighty good way to R A 

handle the crop money that is now 
coming in. 


ral asphalt so often found in roofing material now-a-days, . 
If “any horse “swapping” is done gre 
this be gyi ada Gee ma pe. Gf - L 0 B 0 N 0 G UARA vp 



























peteser St soo. 


poo TD 


hence can be used in any climate and on buildings of ev- 
ery description. 





Electroid As halt Roofing brood mares for general farm work 
With S th suri Finish and thus get an extra income from backed by gut Gold Bond Ovurviee” We make 
= $ ? i and that | 
= m00 acé oe sale of meek te wilt 1 SBAY tere tamper oo Be 
z It is easily applied, highly durable, will not taint rain 9: Geen Sees eee om Ene bende oe 
: water, is not “Thected & by heat or cold, doesn’t crack in enough wood this winter to last The Products Co. 
= winter nor run in summer. through next summer and winter. An The South's Wanetacterers and Distsibutorsof 
: engine will in this way almost pay for ' a iG N.c 


itself in a single year. 
Advertise surplus canned goods in 





Attractive in appearance, makes a permanent roof, is 
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— no tar and is not affected by acids, 
Write ee your local paper. City consumers will 
ict a ml ae ve willing to pay a good price for |] “BEAVER BOARD” 
Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 


Now’s the time to purchase and in- oR ” for y 
stall that heating plant. You now |] walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 


have some leisure time for this work || and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
—and the need of such a heating sys- |] workman can put it on. It pro- 
tem is very evident at this season. duces far more tasteful effects 
Now that winter fires are going full || than plaster and is more economi- 


blast, there will be many buildings |} &*!. 

burned. Better take out plenty of in- Stratton & Bragg Company, 
surance on your house and barns and : 

buy a few chemical fire extinguishers. Petersburg, Virginia. 
The children will appreciate a little “Beaver Board” Distributors. 
help with their studies these winter 
evenings—and the study necessary to 
such help will not be detrimental to 
the average grown person. 

In saving sheep for breeding pur- 
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Se es oe ak Pe ; poses, select those with short legs and 
compact bodies. Long legs mean good 
jumpers. e 
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any single animal you may have to 


sell and then dispose of the pair. 
Don’t forget to finish off the pas- ROOFING 
ture-fed hogs with a corn ration for elebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts lo 





a few weeks previous to slaughtering. i weather resister 

, . ; iced because 

O D © The price of wool has soared away anew aivect. Strictly firet 

Y U ON I G E I above cotton, yet how few of our ¢, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
t. with cement and nails. 

Southern farmers have wool to sell! Anybody Prices: 
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1-Ply, $1.40; ): 2-Ply, $1.80; 3-Ply, 


Corn shocks that have fallen down 
Ord this ad to 
R EK S % should be hauled from the fields Pensit of preset low pice Setlotaction Gveram 
U L [ promptly. Water-soaked ears will aa =aee 
i SMITH- COURTNEY co.," 7. RICHMOND, VA 


damage in a short time. 











What does it profit the farmer to plow, plant and cultivate Hold on to your Liberty Bonds. | ont Lane eS 
if at the picking season the cotton-boll isn’t there; the ears of They are better than money in the 
corn are not filled out; and the peanuts in the shell are small savings bank—for they bear % per THE IMPROVED 
and dry. cent more interest and are tax free. STAR PEA HULLER 
eee : : ati ta Now’s the time to build a new poul- Pea H Sooo te pad \ 
[his situation is due to the absence of POTASH from the - . uller Perteotion 
fertilizer given the crops, as plant food, in the spring try house if you do not already have 32 you valee Pees or Beane 
q ' & PA Se D ’ a a good one. The extra profits from Tout trae qceneany pee cen a 
a You can avoid this situation next fall, by demanding well-housed poultry for a year will go 14000 ‘Star Htiers tm'ueo, 
far toward paying for such a building. What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 


in ten sizes and eagle, 1ete 
60 busbels per hou 
me 3, ton full description 


POTASH in your fertilizer this spring. We have the Potash for 


prompt shipment to your fertilizer manufacturer or mixer And what has been said about poul- 


try houses may well be repeated 
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t Have you read “FACTS ABOUT POTASH?” about hog houses. When animals have Pea Huller Co. 
ee ey to use the energy from the larger part (Improved Star Huller) Dept. A, Chattaueega, Tean 

rite for copy—free. of their feed to keep warm, they can’t 
put on flesh very rapidly. EGGS POULTRY 
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‘THE old-fashioned ideas of putting 


sulphur in the shoes, wearing asa- 
fetida lumps around the neck and A U T 0 & U A PLI 7 2 
STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE Co., INC., pig En J carrying a withered Irish potato in a 
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We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. in the influenza epidemic has helped foes Jacks, sia, oon 
Write for catalog of “South's Mail Order House.” 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St. PETERSBURG, VA. to spread the disease rather than 
“ ne ward it off. Most people adopting | THE SPOTLESS CO. + Richmond, Va. 


these “precautions,” it is pointed out, 


. : > i cling to the belief that they are im- |{— 
Don’t Throw Away This Paper if BAI Re 3 mune from attack until it is too late {| ~~ BEST BUDDED PECANS — 
for them to be given medical treat- ae ee 
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COTTON PRODUCERS MUST 
FIGHT FOR THEIR RIGHTS 


Farmers Must Demand a Free World- 
market for Cotton and the Removal 
of All Hampering Restrictions 





HE armistice has been signed and 

peace is at hand, therefore, it is 
necessary that cotton producers 
squarely face what is before them and 
fight out the issue. 

Cotton is, always has_ been, and 
probably ever will be, sectional. Our 
monopoly in production tends to 
make it to the interest of other agri- 
cultural sections as well as all manu- 
facturers and consumers to work to- 
gether to hold down the price of our 
product. This is not a matter for us 
here in the South to rave over and get 
mad about, but we should realize it 
and protect ourselves as best we can. 

Domestic spinners are well organiz- 
el and are already bringing pressure 
to bear in Washington to protect 
their interests during the days follow- 
ing peace. They are seeking a con- 
tinuation of the present plan, where- 
by our allies are forced to purchase 
their cotton through a committee ap- 
poinied by the War Industries Board 
and then secure a license for export- 

cotton from another Board 
also controls the exports to 
The effect of these restrict- 
competitiy e 


ing the 
which 
neutrals. 
ions is to prevent a free, 
narket for our cotton. 
The sympathies of these committees 


and boards is, in the nature of things, 
contrary to our interest. If these 
eae are not quickly dispensed 
with, it is highly probable that a sur- 


plus of cotton will accumulate in this 
country and prices remain at a rela- 
tively low figure notwithstanding the 
fact that other cquntries are wanting 
our cotton at higher prices. How may 
a surplus accumulate under this plan? 
A speaker at the Atlanta Conference 
gave the answer. “Suppose the War 
Industries Board is now empowered 
to license all buyers of American raw 
materials for export. Suppose this 
Board stipulates that only a certain 
quantity of American raw cotton may 
be shipped out of the country and the 
rema‘ider kept here. That is the plan 
that .; now being considered, and we 
might as well face the issue.” 

The failure of the Purchasing and 
Distribution Committees to purchase 
cotton freely when prices are below 
the cost of production, but instead 
bring low grades on the market just 


-as we are marketing our good grades, 


and thus further depress the price, 
is an indication of what may be ex- 
pected, 

We have been badly hurt by those 
who were supposedly appointed to 
protect our interest; therefore, we 
should without further delay demand 
that cotton be freed from unfair and 
obnoxious restrictions. R. 





Orchard and Garden Work—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


HE fall of the year is with us 

and the ground is again littered 
with leaves. It is not desirable to al- 
low these to cover the lawn, but they 
Should not be burned, because they 
contain considerable plant food. Pile 
them up in a corner somewhere and 
put on a thin top layer of rich earth. 
In this shape they will soon rot and 
make a most excellent manure for 
the garden next spring. 

if any portion of the garden is not 
rowing some fall or winter vegeta- 
ble, or a winter cover crop, by all 


‘ means break it good and deep as soon 


a+ possible. In addition to destroying 
many harmful insects, it will put the 
so'l in the right shape to absorb and 
hold the winter rains. Also the alter- 


Nate freezes and thawing will pulver- 
ize and leave 
Next spring. 

P - up all of the tomato stakes and 
put under shelter for use next year. 
If allowed to remain in the ground 


it mellow and friable 


throughout the winter many will rot 
off, and besides this they present an 
unsightly appearance if left in the 
garden during the winter. 

Make ready for the winter spraying 
now by securing the material for 
making the lime-sulphur solution at 
home, or by ordering the commercial 
lime-sulphur solution or scalecide, so 
as to have it on hand to use at the 
most opportune time. On account of 
the congested traffic conditions, it is 
highly important to secure these and 
all other materials considerably 
ahead of the time they are to be 
used, 

Those who have not already done 
so should now select the place for the 
home orchard, or an addition to the 
present one. Select good ground, pre- 
ferably an elevated spot with a north- 
ern exposure. If the place selected is 
not already in a good state of cultiva- 
tion, plow the ground good and deep 
and harrow several times so as to put 
it in the proper shape. This will pay, 
because fruit trees are as much plants 
as are cotton, corn, etc., and to pro- 
duce the best results attention must 
be given to the proper preparation of 
the ‘soil. 

Pruning can be’ done any time after 
the leaves fall, but should certainly be 
done before giving the winter spray- 
ing, provided the branches that are 
pruned off are burned. Unless they 
are burned they are liable to serve as 
hiding places for insects and fungus 
pests. By pruning before spraying, 
the work of spraying is reduced just 
that much. Not only is the labor re- 
duced, but the amount of spraying 
material necessary to thoroughly cov- 
er the tree is considerably reduced. 
Spraying material, like almost every- 
thing else, costs more money now 
than it did formerly, and anything 
that will reduce the amount necessary 
to do good work is certainly advisa- 
ble. 


Make provision for storing a few 
apples for late winter use. Apples are 
usually plentiful during the fall and 
early winter on any farm that has a 
good home orchard, but not one in 
ten of such places carry through any 
appreciable quantity for late winter 
use. This can be done without any 
great amount of trouble. Any cool 
and dry place will serve the purpose. 
Store in barrels or boxes and put in 
a dry place, and then when real cold 
weather comes along and there is 
danger of freezing, keep covered with 
old sacks, blankets, or anything of the 
kind. ; 

Do not overlook picking up and 
burning the twigs that have been cut 
from the pecan trees by an insect 
known as the pecan girdler. This in- 
sect attacks not only the pecan, but 
the hickory and persimmon tree. It 
makes a hole in the bark of the twig 
in the early fall and lays an egg in it. 
The egg soon hatches and the worm 
burrows around in the wood until 
spring. Immediately after laying the 
egg the insect girdles the twig below 
the place where the egg was laid, so 
that the young worm can have dead 
wood, which is its food. The girdle is 
sufficiently deep for the first hard 
wind that comes along to blow these 
twigs off, and all know that it is a 
common sight to see these under the 
pecan, hickory and persimmon trees 
during fall and winter. 
done toward the elimination of these 
pests by picking up these twigs and 
burning them. 


Scrape off all the rough bark from 
the trunk of the fruit trees and burn 
it. Such places harbor not only harm- 
ful insect pests, but many destructive 
fungous diseases also. By no means 
leave this bark on the ground, but 
burn in order to destroy these insect 
and fungus pests, and when the fruit 
trees are given the winter spraying 
be sure and thoroughly wet the trunk 
of the tree. This winter spraying 
material will kill not only insects but 
many of the disease spores that are 
likely to be hanging on the tree at 
many places. This may seem like a 
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Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 
YOU upon payment of $10. We allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
este considering the buggy sold. +; guarantee for 
ur 
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strong steel braces; extension frame; long self-oiling boxings with 
babbitted bearings; ‘takes saw blades up to 80 inch. Shipped quick; 
Write for free Power Catalog showing large line of power 
machinery for the farm and shop and pace your order immediately. 
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small point to some, but it is well 
worth while. 


Spare time during the winter can be 
very profitably utilized by raking leaf 
mold in the woods and fence corners 
and spreading it broadcast on the 
garden. It makes clay soil more por- 
ous and more easily workable. It also 
helps to make loose sandy soil more 
retentive of moisture. In addition to 
this, it contains sufficient: plant food 
to make the operation worth while 
when this quality only is considered. 


Those who have only a small lot 
can grow a few fruit trees. Of course 
the average farmer has_ sufficient 
ground to plant all the fruit trees 
needed, but often those living in small 
towns have not more than one-fourth 
of an acre for the entire lot; but even 
here a few of the smaller growing 
fruits should be planted, such as 
peaches, grapes, figs, etc. These can 
be put out in the corner of the yard 
or garden to a decided advantage. 


Don’t be “buncoed” 





by some un- | 


scrupylous agent who comes along | 


with large and extremely colored 
specimens in glass jars. Please un- 
derstand that we’are not stating that 
all fruit tree agents are fakes, because 
we know some of these people are as 
straight and honest as can be found 
sanywhere; but unfortunately same 
‘unscrupulous fellows get into the bus- 
iness, and their chief desire is to 
make a sale, and often make claims 
for the trees that are preposterous. 
What'we wish to do is to warn those 
who are not certain as to the kind 
sand variety.of fruit they need. If un- 
certain as to these points, consult 
The Progressive Farmer, your county 
agent or experiment station, where 
the very best available information 
can be had free of charge. 

In setting fruit trees, put the top 
soil around the roots and the raw 
soil on top. Firm the soil around the 
roots and set the trees an inch deeper 
than they were in the nursery row. 
By all means set in straight rows 
even though you may be setting but a 
small number of trees. This makes the 
orchard look so much better. 

L. A. NIVEN. 
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HEALTH 
— FREE 


We will send you absolutely 
free a booklet called “Thirty 
Feet of Danger,” presenting 
in plain American language 
the facts every human being 
should know and act upon in 
keeping his system clean and 
healthy. It is sound advice, 
and it may be the means of avoid- 
ing illness for you and your fam- 
ily. A clear statement on the 
best of medical authority. Clip 
out this ad and mail to 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 


BN: dagncicainiate asians 











The Progressive Farmer carries no opavemticins of 
patent — or “‘secret remedies 

Nujol because it is not a concoction ‘ot gum, tuts a 
mere oil or lubricant of known character and 
which is not absorbed by the system, and is Secegnieed 
and prescribed by medical authorities. 


fT _____t 


Repair Your Own Car 


P. . Hines in his new book, ‘Hines’ Automobile 
Book,”’ comes pretty near telling you how to make any 
repairs necessary. It will save you its cost many times 
over. A year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a paper bound copy both for 2 
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| HOW THE FAMILY COW PAYS 


Experience Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 








Cows Worth $100 Each Per Year 


($3 Prize Letter) 

ES, I have two fine cows weighing 

about 900 pounds each. They give 
two and one-half gallons of milk per 
day each and one pound of butter per 
day. They are fed on home-raised 
«feed. Jollie has her fifth calf and 
Jewell has her fourth calf. I sold the 
calves from each cow last year for 
$75 each at eight months old. They 
were both male calves and this year’s 
calves are both males. The milk is 
used on the farm for our family use. 
We sell some milk and feed pigs with 
the rest. 

There is nothing like the cows; they 
pay better than any other animal on 
the farm. You can get something 
every time you go to feed them. They 
have been worth over one hundred 
dollars each per year for the last four 
years. This will pay 10 per cent on 
one thousand dollars per year. I like 
to feed the cows and hogs. I have 
been milking over 31 years. I com- 
menced milking at the age 11 years 
and now give it up to the boys. I have 
five boys and all of them can milk ex- 
cept the baby, and he is not large 
enough. 

I cannot say enough for the cows. 
I cannot see how a family could get 
along without a cow. Nothing is fit- 
ted to eat unless you have some milk 
or butter to go with it. The mother 
of these cows has been worth over 
one thousand dollars to the family in 
raising the children. She was always 
“there with the goods” for eight 
years. She cost me not more than 
fifty dollars per year to feed her, and 
her manure was worth over that to 
the farm. Cc. L. GURLEY. 

Princeton, N. C. 





$110 Worth of Milk and Butter in 
40 Weeks 


($2 Prize Letter) 


AM going to tell you what our cow 

did the year 1917, or rather about 
40 weeks of it. 

On February 21, 1917, she came 
fresh. I am the only child at home, 
so my father told me if I would at- 
tend to the cow and calf well, I could 
have the calf and also the milk and 
butter we three didn’t need. We have 
lots of company, though, and that 
made us use a lot at home. I got 
about 420 gallons of milk in the 40 
weeks and 240 pounds of butter. I 
sold $110 worth of milk and butter in 
all. The calf was a male, so I sold 
him at six weeks old for meat, getting 
$7.50 for it. And I spent just $18.50 
for feed for the cow besides the pas- 
ture, and tied her out some. What 
I cleared off of her clothed me and I 
had some spending money. It took 
only about two hours a day to do all 
the work. I enjoyed it, because I felt 
like I could spend the money just as 
I pleased; it was mine. 

We don’t feel like we could do with- 
out our cow, 

MISS BRITE McCORD. 

Charlotte, N. C. 








Plenty of Milk and Butter Promote 
Health of Family 


($1 Prize Letter) 


IVE years ago iny husband bought 

a small truck farm of 40 acres. The 
first thing we thought of after mov- 
ing into our new home was a cow, as 
it is impossible to secure milk or 
home-made butter anywhere near. 

Funds were running pretty low, so 
we could not afford to put as much in 
the purchase of a cow as we would 
have liked. A dairy finally sold us a 
nice full-blooded Jersey cow with a 
young beifer calf for only S45. She 





had had one-quarter of her bag spoil- 
ed, and he did not care to have her in 
his herd; however, she gave us all 
the milk and butter we could use in 
our family, with butter to sell occa- 
sionally. Two years later we sold 
the heifer for $85, and last year we 
sold the old cow with small male calf 
for $55. Now we are milking one of 
her heifers we raised. 

Our three children drink all the 
fresh sweet milk they want, so, of 
course, this cuts down the butter yield 
greatly, besides we have all the but- 
termilk, clabber and skim milk we 
need for household use and at least 
a quart over every day for some less 
fortunate or more improvident neigh- 
bor. 

We never buy an ounce of feed. We 
have a small piece of lowland on the 
farm which we use for a_ pasture. 
There is nearly always maiden cane 
or Bermuda grass growing some- 
where on it. We plant a patch of rye, 
a few rows of rape and a few rows of 
turnips every fall. so that she may 
have plenty of green in the coldest 
weather, 

By the time these are gone there 


are the stalks of early corn saved 
from thinning, cabbage and spring 
grass. Later the early corn from 


whieh roasting ears have been gath- 
ered, string bean bushes, ill-shaped 
or over-grown squash, and finally wa- 
termelons. 

For dry feed we always manage to 
save plenty of hay. She gets all the 
shucks from the corn, and some of 
the corn itself, and all the velvet 
beans she can eat. 

[I could readily sell all the butter 
and milk I have to spare at a fancy 
price, but since our cow costs us al- 
most nothing we feel we can afford 
to dispose of it as we like. Even if 
we had to buy our feed at the present 
high prices, we could net begin to do 
without a cow. The big saving we 
make in meat and other expensive 
foods that the butter and milk take 
the place of is an item that amounts 
to a great deal, besides we have our 
own and the children’s health to con- 
sider. We have not paid a doctor’s 
bill or bought a bit of medicines for 
three years, and I am sure the good 
milk and butter is one of the chief 
causes of our splendid health. 

MRS. W. T. WATKINS. 

Knights, Florida. 


Hooverizing and the Family Cow 





($1 Prize Letter) 


NOTHING helps in Hooverizing and 
saving for our soldier boys so 
much as does the family cow. Our 
cow is just an ordinary milk caw, giv- 
ing about three gallons of milk and a 
pound of butter every day, yet we 
have sufficient milk for all our uses, 
butter three times a day, and I sell 
two pounds per week. 

If you’ve never tried it you cannot 
imagine how much less meat it takes 
when you have good fresh butter in 
abundance. This saved meat is sold, 
thus making more for our boys in 
France. 

And the milk, there are dozens of 
ways it helps out. My husband says 
buttermilk is as good a spring tonic 
as he wants. The many ways milk 
and butter can be used in helping to 
conserve flour are too numerous to 
mention. All the milk I have to spare 
is given to the chickens, thus filling 
the egg basket and making another 
substitute for meat. 

The cost of keeping a cow is noth- 
ing when compared with the profit 
and pleasure she gives. We keep our 
cow on a pasture and feed her hulls 
and meal, four parts nulls to one part 
meal, dampened and sprinkled with 
salt and soda, also peavine hay and 
corn shucks. The actual cost of her 


feed is not over four dollars a month, 

and I sell enough butter to pay for 

that. We feel that it would be poor 

living to have to give up our good old 

cow. MRS. J. E, STOKES. 
Gordon, Ga. 





Good Cow Indispensable 





($1 Prize Letter) 


FIGHT years ago I bought a Jersey 

milk cow which I paid $25 for. 
From her I have raised two fine milk 
cows, one I sold for $50, the other I 
have for milk. She came in fresh the 
first day of March. I would not take 
$100 for her today. From these I have 
had plenty milk and butter most of 
the time for a family of five. 

Two years ago I sold the old cow 
for $35 and from all sold three calves, 
one for $14, and $11 for the other two, 
and have the last one now. I will 
keep her to raise from. 

I grow all of my cow feed except 
cottonseed meal, which I buy. I have 
failed to keep a note of the butter 
sold, but feel sure I have sold enough 
butter and produced manure to pay 
for all I buy for my cows. I just 
hauled out 12 one-horse loads of ma- 
nure from my cow stables which my 
cows have made since last spring. 

S. C. GASTER. 

Apex, N. C. 


A Cow That Pays Her Way 


ESSIE M. cannot claim any illus- 

trious ancestors, but she has some 
Jersey blood and is quite gentle and 
ladylike. Born in November, 1914, 
she was fed on skimmed milk and 
flourished, In November, 1916, a heifer 
calf arrived. Her milk record for 
January, February, March and April 
was 1,177% quarts. At that time we 
were milking another cow and the 
butter was churned together. After 
the other cow was sold in April Bes- 
sie’s butter record for eight months 
was 147 pounds. At this rate she would 
yield 220 pounds a year. We average 
about a quart of milk a day for family 
use. I sell from two to three pounds of 
butter a week regularly (now 50 cents 
a pound) and often extra, and some- 
times a quart of cream at 60 cents 
per quart. The balance is consumed 
by a family of three. At times we 
make cottage cheese; the buttermilk 
and clabber that we do not consume 
on the table is fine for the chickens 
and some is given to the needy ones 
who serve us. . 

MARY LAURENS HINTON. 
Raleigh, N, C. 








Cow the Poor Man’s Friend 


N FEBRUARY, 1916, we purchased a 

two-year-old Jersey heifer. She had 
her first calf the following April. We 
milked her twice a day the entire 
year, until a few days prior to fresh- 
ening the second time. She gave 
two and one-half gallons of milk per 
day with three-fourths pound butter, 
and made an average of two gallons 
daily and five-eighths pound butter 
throughout the year. With the sec- 
ond calf, she gave about the same. 
Both calves were males, and we sold 
them at two months at $10 and $12 
each. We sold enough butter and 
milk to more than pay for the keep- 
ing of the cow, besides having all we 
could use (two in the family), and 
had some for chickens and pig. How- 
ever, we were not satisfied at this, 
realizing that a better cow would re- 
quire no more attention and very lit- 
tle more feed. So we sold her and 
purchased a seven-eighths Jersey and 
one-eighth Holstein cow. She had a 
male calf when we bought her. We 
sold it at $14.70 when two months old. 
This cow was giving four gallons per 
day with a little more than one pound 
of butter, but had good pasture with 
plenty of feed. We had no pasture, 
but gave her all the dry feed she 
needed and got three and one-half 
gallons and one pound of butter per 
day. 

With our first cow we purchased a 
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churn, several large white lined milk 
pails and pans, brick mold, with but- 
ter paper and cartons. We were then 
ready to begin mailing butter to our 
nearest large town, 15 miles away. 
Butter in our little village was then 
selling at 25 cents per pound, butter- 
milk at 10 cents per gallon and sweet 
mill: at 40 cents gallon. We sold but 
ter to a few of our neighbors at 30 
cents per pound and buttermilk at 
15 cents gallon, and for the butter 
sent to town we got 35 cents per 
pound. We now send five and six 
pounds butter to town per week, for 
which we receive 50 cents per pound. 

We are very much interested in 
putting on exhibits at county fairs, 
so my wife sent a pound of butter to 
one of our county fairs in 1917 and 
won first prize. This was encourag- 
ing to her. January 1 to 5 this year, 
there was a Livestock and Dairy 
Show at Wilson, N. C. We entered 
some butter at this show and won 
first prize, which was a $75 No. 2 suc- 
tion feed Sharples cream separator. 
This encouraged us still more in the 
making of high-grade butter. We are 
now entering a contest at our county 
seat of Sampson, which will cover a 
period of seveial months. We are 
sending monthly one pound each of 
butter and cottage cheese to this 
contest. 

Since receiving our separator, 
we are converting most of our 
skim milk into cottage cheese. We 
have established, in this short time, 














a good trade for this product, and 
are getting 25 and 30 cents per 
pound for it. We can readily sell 


any surplus skim milk at 25 cents a 
gallon, but find that it pays better to 
make the cottage cheese. We churn 
only the cream now and do not have 
to churn but twice a week. Our ex- 
perience has been that there is noth- 
ing better for a poor man than a good 
cow, and if you have a separator, so 
much the better. We especially like 
the Sharples. It is easily cleaned and 
operated and is made of high-grade 
material. 

We are feeding our cow corn and 
cob meal, with cottonseed meal mix- 
ed, equal parts, and three and one- 
half pounds for each gallon of milk 
she gives. For forage, we feed shucks, 
pea hulls, etc. 

D. W. CHRISTENSEN. 

Autryville, N. C. 





Sale of Holstein-Friesians 


THE first annual sale of Virginia 
Holstein-Friesian Breeders was 
held at Orange, Va., last month, at 
which 61 animals sold for $14,535 an 
average price of $238. The highest 
price was $750 for the bull King Korn- 
dyke Sadie Vale of Loudon, purchas- 
ed by J. F. W. Ruffin, Petersburg, Va. 
Four highest cows averaged $600. Col. 
Geo. W. Baxter was auctioneer. 

Considering that this was the first 
sale and held when the influenza epi- 
demic was at its height, the consign- 
ors were well pleased. All animals 
were bought by Virginia breeders. 

The consignors were: Hollins In- 
stitute, Hollins, Va., 12 animals aver- 
aged $210; R. M. Brady, Rapidan, Va., 
1 animal $725; C. E. Gardner, Rapi- 
dan, Va., 10 animals averaged $235; 
Sam Sullivan & Sons, Brandy Station, 
Va., 9 animals averaged $263; Frank S. 
Walker, Woodberry, Forest, Va., 
animals averaged $255; Sweet Briar 
Institute, Sweet Briar, Va., 6 animals 
averaged $212; E. M. Dawson, Elk- 
wood, Va., 1 animal $525; Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va., 1 animal $500; George C. Gregory, 
Richmond, Va., 8 animals averaged 
$163; R. V. Martindale, Sweet Briar, 
Va., 1 animal $180; W. H. Newman, 
Woodstock, Va., 4 animals averaged 
$196; E. E. Wambersie, Orange, Va., 1 
animal $180. , 





OUR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


six months, 60 cents: thre@ 
Long-.erm subscriptions, 
if paid wholly to advance: tro years, $1.50; 
three years. $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
ecriptions, $32 a year: Canadian, $1.50 


One year, $1: 
months. 25 cents. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(S Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents s word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. 
number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in mame and address) 
counts as a separate word. 
accepted without ae A Ls i. 

remem! 
yh ~-F — to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which | we carry your ad at this low rate. 
ps d for less than $1 


rates for Eastern edition only. 
ch insertion. 





tot all editions, 12 cents a word ea 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Lady Wanted—To keep hewee bad family of five. 
A. B. An¢ B. Andrews, Willington, 8. 


"Wanted—Settled lady to act os mothe helper in 
modern country home. John Hickson, Kollock, 8. C. 
Wanted—Either 6-horse or 2-horse ay Tobacco, 
sotton, corn. Share crop preferred. Stock furnished 
if necessary. Nothing but hustler wanted. RB. C. 
Barrett, Carthage, N. 


Wanted—Active youth, good habits, for farm work 
and management. Home for mother or 
Rare opportunity. References exchanged. 
Warm, Raynham, Robeson County, N. C. 


_____ MACHINERY 


Wanted—A Bostrom a Level—Give lowest price. 
v1 B. Parker, Raleigh, N. C. 

Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, js, Waterwheels, 
Bogines. DeLoach Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga Panicle Sas 

Wanted—Second-hand drag saw machine. Also used 
pressure water tank. Box 204, Raeford, N. C. 

Cheap—1 thirty H.P. boiler, 1 twenty H.P. engine, 
gawmill a, sawdust carrier, saw. T. M. Wilkinson, 
La Crosse, Va. 



































used some 


For Sale—1 Two roll Deering shredder, 
$1 Chadbourn 


but in good condition, gates 50 cash. 
Hardware Co., Chadbourr 
Fordson Tractor—Plow naa harrow attachmen 12 











haed Jersey es. 2 large mules; 2 Deering binders 

for sale. RB. L. Strowd, Chapel Hill, N N. C. 
LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 





__barce Berks! Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 

~Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. James 
Ww. W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, va 

Berkshire Boar Pigs—Very “reasonable. L. M. Thomps 
on, Montague, N. 

~Pedigreed i Pige—At 
Edgewood Farm, Ramseur, N. C 

Prolific Berkshires—Two a -old- “Pigs—Can ‘ship 
on 8. A. L., Southern or Virginian. EB. G. Currin, Jr., 
Meredithville, Va. 

Fancy Berkshires—Pigs, 2 to 3 months old, young 
service boars and gilts. Write for delivered prices. 
Bidgecrest Farm, Troutman, N.C, rae 

DUROO-JERSEYS 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$12.50. 
Garm, Barber, N. C. eas 

~ Pen-weeks Pedigreed ‘Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Twelve fifty. 
P. O. Boyd, Randolph, Va. 

Fine Duroc-Jersey Pigs—8 weeks old, entitled to 
registration, price $12 to $15. KE. H. Camp, Carthage, 
North Carolina. 

Four Registered Duroc Sows—Open, weight about 
150, $60. Pigs, $15, 30 to 50 pounds. A. A. Autry, 
Autryville, i Siete oe 

“For Sale—Fancy Registered Duroc Service Boars—20 
months old, weight about 400 Ms., price $75. J. B. 
Sumner, Red Springs, N. C., Route 3 


HAMPSHIRES 
hire Pigs for Sale—J. BR. Me- 





“reasonable prices. prices. 





. Knollwood 














BR, iat a H —— 
Nairy, Lenoir, N. C. 


Hampshire Hogs—Boars all ages. Buy them now. 
ae Mumma, Decatur, Ind. 


eenvtened Hampshire Boar—18 months old, 
at oo . D. Joyner, Knoxville, Ga. 


~ For com ticcoeaeh Hampshire boars and sows. 
Uoyd Girard, Rt. 2, Canton, Illinois 


“Registered Hampshire Pigs—$30 pair. Bred sows 
Later, $75 each. Robert M. Cobb, Newbern, Tenn. 


~Immuned, Pure-bred Hampshire Boar Pigs—Regis- 
tered. Oaksmere Farm, Realty Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


~ Registered Hampshire Boars and Bows for Sale— 

Bires, Lookout Lad ‘ and Outlook, by National 
es International champion. Nutwood Hampsbire 
Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 

















cheap 








POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland-China Hogs—Registered bred sows, bred 
Its, service boars, pigs both sexes, no kin, immuned. 


Ww. Ww. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


~ Registered Big Type Poland-China Gilts—Out of 
Missouri and Illinois-grown dams, sired by an 800-B. 
boar, Will make enormous sows, 6 and 7 months old, 
$25 each. Registration papers furnished. A. J. Pul- 
lam, Buena Vista, Miss. 

For Sale— Registered Poland-China pigs. 
the large type. Place 
by the greates 


~ Largest of 
your orders now for pigs sired 
it boars of the breed and out of sows 


weighing up to 800 pounds, $20 for good ones; $25 for 
the best. 75 head . Lam from. BE. 0. Hunter, Win- 
ston-Salem, Rt. 7, 








TAMWORTH 
Registered T. rth Pigs—¥ight weeks old, either 
sex, $10 each. h. Le "H. Botts, Bracey, Va. 
HOLSTEINS © 
Registered Holstein Heifers and Bulls—Qut of A. 
8. 0. dams. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely heed bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8. Government. 
Write J. | P, _Taylor, _Orange, Va. 





JERSEYS 


5 Mik (Cows—4 Torsers, 4 grades, $75 to $100 each. 
E. H. Camp, Carthage, N. % 3 ° . 


SHORTHORNS 


‘Shorthorns—Cow, 6 years old; bull, 3; both register- 
al. Two 4-year-old grade cows. Grades, $100; reg- 
istered, $150 each. E. H. Camp, Carthage, N. C 


HORSES AND JACKS 


For of Sale—Some nice young Regis tered Percheron 
Stallions and Fillies very low. C. A. Alexander & 
0, “0., Crimora, Va. 

















SHEEP AND GOATS 
Highsmith, Parkersban pure-teed Angora goats. Jere 








PONIES 
~“‘Have your children « pony to drive to school? We 
reduced prices. 


Reve some beauties at Montrose Po 
Warm, Cartersville, Va. pt 








Clemson College Says— 


ARMERS in Williamsburg County 

bought a carload of seed wheat co- 
operatively. 

* * * 

The pigs should have a low trough 
for feeding. This should be separ- 
ated from the place where their dam 
is fed. 


* 

Where two litters are raised per 
year, the pigs should be weaned at 
about eight weeks of age. In the 
event one litter is raised per year, 
they may be allowed to remain with 
their dam until 10 or 12 weeks of age. 


x * & 
A coéperative cotton gin has re- 
cently been organized in the Van 


Wyck community of Lancaster Coun- 

ty. The farmers coéperating in this 

enterprise intend to gin only for 

themselves during the present season. 
se @ @ 

Select a well drained piece of land 
and set out a home orchard this fall. 
Write the Horticultural Extension 
Service at Clemson College for varie- 
ties to plant in your section of the 
state, and also for price list on nur- 
sery stock. 

* * * 

Order the barrel spray pump or the 
parts needed for the one that you al- 
ready have, immediately. Your Coun- 
ty Agent or the Extension Service at 
Clemson College will put you in touch 
with reliable spray pump dealers. 

* * & 

More than fifteen tractors have 
been purchased for farm use in Marl- 
boro County during 1918, and if they 
can be supplied, at least one half that 
number will be piirchased during the 
fall, according to S. E. Evans, County 
Agricultural Agent. The scarcity of 
labor has been a great factor in in- 
ducing farmers to purchase tractors. 

o-a-s 


Be sure to make arrangements for 
getting your spraying material as 
soon as possible. Prepare to “swat” 
the scale. If you think you have no 
scale in your orchard, make one ap- 
plication of lime sulphur sometime 
during the winter, as a preventive. 
If scale is present, make two appfica- 
tions, one sometime during December 
and the second just before the buds 
begin to swell in the spring. Use 1 
gallon commercial! lime sulphur to 8 
gallons water. 





Rosen Rye Compared With Abruzzi 
and Other Varieties 


[8 ORDER to furnish reliable infor- 
mation to growers of the state re- 
garding Rosen Rye, it was tested by 
the Division of Agronomy of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 
along with the Abruzzi and Common 
Winter Rye in three different sections 
of the state on the experimental 
farms at Raleigh, Statesville, and at 
Swannanoa, near Asheville. The three 
varieties were planted on uniform 
plats, side by side. In all of the tests, 
except in the mountains, the Rosen 
rye proved to be from ten days to 
two weeks later than the Abruzzi and 
from a week to ten days later than 
the common winter rye. 

For cover crop and early grazing in 
the Coastal Plain and Piedmont re- 
gions of the state it is not so good as 
the Abruzzi or common rye on ac- 
count of its lateness. In the moun- 
tain region where a hardy rye is de- 
sired for seed production, this variety 
may be superior to either the Abruzzi 
or common rye. 

In the test at the Mountain Branch 
Station near Asheville, the Rosen rye 
produced 194 bushels, the common 
winter rye 17.2 bushels, and the Abruz- 
zi 16.8 bushels per acre. At the Pied- 
mont Branch Station, near States- 
ville, the Rosen rye produced 4.7 bush- 
els, the common rye 16.1, and the 
Abruzzi 187 bushels per acre. At 
West Raleigh the Rosen rye produced 


‘10.6, the common 15.5 and the Abruzzi 


15.7 bushels per acre. 


The Rosen rye was originated in 
Michigan, where a hardy late variety 
is required. It has not been selected 
for our Piedmont and Coastal Plain 
section. Growers of Coastal Plain 
and Piedmont sections -will find the 
Abruzzi rye better suited to their con- 
ditions. In the mountain sections, 
where rye is grown for the grain, the 
Rosen rye should be given a trial on a 
small scale. 





North Carolina Crop Yields 


HE North Carolina corn crop 

yielded better per acre than last 
year, which was extra good. Official 
estimates from the office of the Field 
Agent of the Federal Bureau of Crop 
Estimates show that the average yield 
per acre this year is 21 bushels, com- 
pared with 20 last year, and an aver- 
age of 19 bushels. The production 
this year is 63,000,000 bushels—S per 
cent less than last year’s produciion 
and 8 per cent more than the average. 
The corn crop of the United States 
shows a 400,000 bushel increase from 
last year’s production. 


The Irish potato crop yielded 94 
bushels per acre this year compared 
with 90 last year and 78 average. On 
this basis the forecasted production 
is 4,512,000 bushels. 


The sweet potato crop made 112 
bushels compared with 95 last year 
and 7 average per acre. This shows 
a large increase in yield. The total 
production estimated for the state is 
9,072,000 bushels. 


Tobacco made 710 pounds per acre 
compared with 630 both last year and 
the average. The forecasted product- 
ion is 280,000,000 pounds. The quality 
is fair being 81 compared with 86 per 
cent last year. 


The peanut crop is not yet fully 
harvested, but the yield expected is 
about the same as last year and the 
average, being 38 bushels per acre. 
The total production is estimated at 
78 per cent of normal which should 


the state. 
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give 7,000,000 bushels production for 
The quality is poorer than 
last year 





|S THERE in your neighborhood a 
successful codperative cotton gin, 
grain mill, saw mill, creamery or 
cheese factory? If so, tell us about it 
for our “Neighborhood Improvement 
and Codéperative Special,” mailing let- 
ters to us by December 5 at latest— 
and as much earlier as possible. See 
the complete list of other subjects on 
which letters are wanted on page 6. 
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Enemies 
WHITE SCOURS 
BLACKLECG 

Your Veterinarian can stam 
them out with Cutter’s Anti-C 
Scour Serum and Cutter’s Germ 


Free Blackleg Filtrate and Aggressin, 
or Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. 


Ask him about them. If he 
hasn’t our literature, write to us for 
information on these products, 


The Cutter Laboratory 
Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill. 








\ **The Laboratory That Knows How’* 


























TWICE THE LIGHT In that wa 
ON HALF... THE OIL 





=> qmoke or OF noise, no pumping uD. ¢ 
“TRY IT 10 NIGHTS FREE 


Prove for yourself without risk that this remarkable white light 


has no equal. If not entirely return it at our expense. 
1000 REWARD wiil be given to anyone who shows us an oil 
capaeet equal in every way to this new Aladdin. 


in each 
GET YOURS FREE 2 We want one user in each locality 
10 DAY FREE TRI 


MANTLE LAM LAMP C\ CO. 458 Aladdin Bidg. CHICAGO 


MONEY SPARE *2> oa 
Met oR FULL TIME! fos Rar ae erat 















to whom we can refer 
our — without cost. Write quick for 
OFFER and learn how to get one F. 


(coal oll) MANTLE LAMP HOUSE IN THE WO 
nal eal an makes 
x: ‘ou. 











SHIPPED QUICK i NG= 
FROM RICHMOND 


UTTLE FREIGHT 






prices. 
fully guaranteed. W 


Famous Spotiess Rubber Roof eine Suulite Gest eee 
material. Weare reaing banigaasessey ever S00 000 00, ft. sold to southern 
farmers last year. A strictly firet-quality weathe 
sold direct by “South's Mail Order House” at 3 to 34 less than usual jn, 
One-piece ae of osc don ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; }'S= 


for free samples and 
The Spotiess Co. (017 E. Canal St, 














t-proof, water-tight 


and catalo wba 5 as 
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This is the biggest value of the season; 52 copies of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and (56 copies of The Thrice-a-Week New 
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from present expiration date. 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
RABBITS 
Wanted—A pair of pure-bred White Angora rabbits. 
Yrank 0. Cain, , Orangeburg, 8. C. 
DOGS 
Pure-bred English on ee a Puppies for Sale. 
W. N. Cavin, Mount Holly, N. 
Scotch Collie—Female, five months old, from regis- 
tered stock, $15. Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 
Hound Puppies for Sale—Good stock opossum dogs, 


ten weeks old, $5 each. Julian Jobe, Mebane, N. C., 


Route 4. 


For Sale—Registered 1 
Collie Pups—Working kind. 
Marion. Ala 

Wanted—A Collie or Shepherd dog that is trained 
to drive cattle. Also six Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
hens and six cockerels. Thos. H. Bethea, Latta, 8S. C. 

Pure-bred Airedale Female—Three years old; and 
one Airedale pup, three months old. Ten dollars each. 
Will exchange for Duroc pigs. J. E. Harris, Suffolk, 
Virginia. 


100-1 point, “Beautiful White 
Roadview Stock Farm, 














MISCELLANEOU Ss ie 
Registered Hampshire pigs, Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys, Wild Mallard duck, Lakenvelder chickens. 
Saunook Plantation, Reidsville, N. C. 
340 Shoats—75 to 150 Ibs., 2ic; 300 pigs, 8 weeks, 
$8; 10 weeks, $10; 12 weeks, $12. rge bone and 
good blood. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va. hem 


_ POULTRY AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 

Single Comb White Leghorns—Hens, 
erels; Young’s strain. Trios, $6. 50; 
Sunset Leghorn Farm, Asheboro, 

Single Comb White Leghorn Cock 
they are too profitable as layers. 








oOo 





pullets, ceck- 
fee 15, $1.50. 














= st pullets; 
Prices reasonable. 


Icka Stock Farm, Roxboro, N. C. 
Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels—Young’s 
strain, early hatched, from exhibition stock with a 


high egg wecerd. See sale on now. Carl Gilliland, 


Siler City, N. 

extra fine March and April hatched Single 
comb White Leghorn cockerels, from our Exhibition 
and heavy laying strains. Send for price list. Ala- 
bama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 
~ Butt Orpingtons—W rite for prices. 
Mt. Gilead, N. C. 
Buff Orpingtons—$3 each. 
North Carolina. 
White Orpingtons one. 1 Strawberry plants. Midnight 
Poultry Farm, Libert . C 


Della Stanback, 


T. P. Dillon, Monroe, 








Ruff a and stock. Write pe, A ascend 
and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 


Buff Orpingtons— Yearling hens, superior iccoding 
stock, two dollars; pullets, two dollars; cockerels, four 
dollars. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. Black, Tryon, 
North Carolina. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS — 


For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs— 
$1.50 per sitting of 15 delivered by pores post. Stock 
in season. American Beauty strain. J. Jackson, 
Horatio. 8S. C. 

Pure-bred Single Comb Reds—Winners, Hagerstown, 
Charlotte, Richmond, Wilson, Jacksonville. Best blood 
in South. High-class breeders and show birds now 
ready. Highland Park Poultry Farm, Roanoke, Va. 

Reds—Both Combs—Special Fall Sale—Order from 


this advertisement and save money. Satisfaction guar- 
Extraordinary values 








anteed. Winners fourteen years. 

at every price. Cockerels, $4, $5, a; 50, $10, $15; 

pullets, $3.50, of $5, $7.50. Mrs. J. ‘C. Deaton. 

Salisbury, NW. C. ct Pie wie 
ROCKS 


" Barred Rock C ockerels—From prize winners, $3 each, 
Daniel L. Smith, Warsaw, N. C. 


Barred Rocks—Thompson’s Ringlets—Males, $2.50; 
females, $2 each. Mrs. H. W. Weaver, Stuart, Va. 

For Sale—Barred Rock cockerels, hens and pullets. 
ge birds, reasonable prices. River 


fine layers, 
e, Va. 


View Farm, Rice, _ 
~ Barred and White Plymouth Rocks—Trapnested. 
Bred-to-lay strains. Cockerels for sale. Samford Mc- 
Ferrin, Springfield, Tenn. 





For Sale Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock Chick- 
ens—Cockerels, $5; hens, $3; Premier strain. Mrs. 
J. _L _ Hawkins, Hatley, Ga. 


WYANDOTTES 


Best Silver Wyandotte Cockerels—$3 and $5 each. 
Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N. C. 


Extra Fine White Wyandotte cockerel and two hens 





or pullets, five dollars. Dixie Furniture Co., Troy, 
North Carolina. 
PIGEONS 
For Sale—Carneaux Pigeons—75 cents each. Over- 
stocked. Lon Corbett, Ivanhoe, N. C. 
TURKEYS 
For Sale—Improved Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for 
Breeding—Raised on open range. Hens, toms, $6 


$5; 
each. L. E. Jones, Trinity, N. €., Route 1. 

For Sale—Pure-bred Bourbon Red Turkeys—Early 
hatched from unrelated stock. Write your wants. Mrs. 
R. L. Shirley, Townville, S. C., or Mrs. J. E. Thomas, 
Lavonia, Ga. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


"300 High-grade Pigs—W eighing 30 to 50 founds, $9 
each, any quantity. O. M. Hartsell, Limestone, Tenn. 


Twelve Good, Thrifty, Grade Duroc-Berkshire Pigs— 
Eleven weeks old, nine dollars per head. O. E. Peter- 
eon, Pamplin, Va. 


“Poultry and Eggs—Brown Leghorn, and Cornish | In- 
dian Game Cockerels—$2.50 each. Ay be higher in 
spring. Dalrymple Farm, Lexington, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 


~ Large Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants, 1,000 $1.75. 
Fred Murray, Claremont, N. 


test Jersey Wakefield cabs Plants, 
Floyd Arndt, Claremont, N. 


Frostproof Jersey weissala on Plants, 
1.75. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 


Sureheading Jersey Wakefield Satbaae 
$1.75. Murray’s Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—$1.50 


per 1,000; 
pare el post, $1.75. Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. 


Cabbage Plants from’ ~~ best seed, $1.50 per thous- 
and. 500 postpaid $1.2 H. & BR. Balard, Pavo, Ga. 

‘Millions a frost- ok cabbage ‘plants. 1,000 ex- 
press, $1.50; 500 postpaid, $1; 200 postpaid, 50 cents. 
Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 








1,000 $1.75. 


1,000 





1,000 plants 


Aa 





( ‘abbage Plants—-Leading varieties, ot 7 y- 8: zs 000 
#2; 2,000 $3.75; 5,000 $8.75; 10,000 5, b. 
Young’s Island, 8. C. L. C oh Wedgetield, 


South Carolina. 


Ready Now—Frost-proof 
ton Wakefield Plants—$1.75, 





Jersey and Charleston 
1,000, by express only. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. G. W. Murray, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 
Winter Cabbage Plants—Millions now ready. All 


best varieties. Prepaid post, five hundred, dollar fifty ; 





| and Charleston plants for early spring cabbage. 


Succession, 
1,000 $2.50. 
Wav- 


Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, Georgia Collards 100 30c; 
ecly "Bh parcel post. Oakshore Poultry Farm, 


8, 





Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, Barly Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, 200, 50c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2, post- 
paid. Fine plants. Prompt shipment. Bolick Plant 
Farm, Conover, >. 


Cabbage Plants—For spring heading saat. 
Jersey, Flat Dutch, All Head Early; 500, $1.2 
$2.25; over 5,000, $2, parcel penone. 
Plant Farm, Box 27, Franklin, Va 
Cabbage Plants—Now is the time te set Early Jersey 

ic 


Early 
1,000, 
Couneill’s 











| per hundred; 500, $1; 1,000, $2, postpaid. Order early. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. East Virginia Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Va roy 

Millions of Hardy Frost-proof Cabbage Plantsa— 
Promptness and satisfaction guaranteed Flat Dutch, 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield; 500, postpaid, $1; 
1,000, by express or mail, prepaid, $1.75. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Special for Three Weeks—Fine, stocky ‘‘frost-proof”’ 


90c; 1,000, $1.75, post- 
10,000, $10. Prompt 
James J. 


cabbage plants, 300, 75c; 500, 
paid; by express, $1.50 thousand; 
shipments and good plants guaranteed. 
Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


~~ Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. By ex- 
press, 500, $1,255 1,000, $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10,000 and 
here. By parcel post, prepaid, 100, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








WINSTON-SALEM, 


| For the Best TAMWORTH AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE Write or Visit | 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 


Route 1, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 








BERKSHIRES 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


COLA PDL" 





BERKSHIRES 


Our Berkshires are high-class because they descend 
through a long line ef prize winners. They are by 
the greatest boars ef the breed. Our herd has more 
blood of the great Lerd Premier Success and 
Matohiess Lee 8th than any herd in the South. 
Are offering August and September pigs and bred 
gilts sired by and bred to our grand champion 

















up at $1.50, f.0.b. boar, BARON VALUE 
pam 1 O00, 8.80 Ce ee S.C tt Leeey Gane, HILLSBORO, N. C. 
Cabbage Pilente—sreet-soens. oe 5 and <Saeneeen 
s . Nic ‘ t 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dute ce stocky plants DUROC-JERSEYS 


ready for immediate shipment. Price by ‘mail: 500 for 


$1.50; 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid; by express, not pre- 
paid: 1,000 to ae at $2; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75; 
10,000 or over at $1.50. Wholesale and retail growers. 


Clark Plant t Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga, 


CORN 
For Sale—Ear Corn in Shuck—By carload; velvet 
beans, bulk, by carload; peanuts, bulk, or bagged, 
earload or less; pure Georgia cane syrup, half barrels 
and cans. Write at once for prices on the above, 
W. H. Robinson, Cairo, Ga. 


COTTON 


Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. G@. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 


Pure Half & Half Cotton Seed—Booklet free. 
Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Cotton Seed—Blue Ribbon, Big Bail, Prize Winner. 
W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 


Half and Half Cotton Seed—Freight paid for $2.50 
per bushel. Rush orders. Supply limited. Nubbin 
Ridge Farm, Climax, N. C 


Over two bales per acre is the record of Plantation 
Big Boll Cotton. Prolific. No boll weevils. Forty 
per cent lint. Staples 1144 by Government sampler. 
Write for facts and proofs. Lenhardt Seed Co., 
Carnesville, Ga. 


Cooks Improved Cotton Seed for planting, $1.75 
bushel, Cleveland Big Boll (Wannamaker strain), 
. King’s Re-Improved, $1.80 bushel. Mexican 
Big Boll, $1.80 bushel. Toole’s Prolific, $1.85 bushel. 
All seed grown by experienced cotton seed growers and 
there is no better stock on the market. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, 8S. C. 


Cotton Planting Seed Is Our Specialiy—Our high 
grade, big boll, storm-proof, high linting per cent 
Triumph and our Pedigreed Acala Number 5 with one 
and one-eighth inch staple will give you earlier ma- 
turity and a bigger yield of better staple cotton. No 
boll weevils or pink bollworms. All seed grown on our 
own farms. Write for full particulars. Lynde & Darby, 
Seed Farm, Porter, Okla. 


For Sale—Recleaned Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Grown especially for seed purposes and under 
direct supervision of the State College of Agriculture; 
ginned, graded and cleaned on the plantation where no 
other seed are grown and not an acre of which made 
less than a bale of cotton. Per bushel, $2.25 sacked, 
f.o.b. cars here. Cash must accompany order. C. R 
Fitzpatrick, Warrenton, Ga. 


North Carolina- -grown Early Cotton Seed—Sacked in 
in North Carolina. Fruit and mature two to three 
weeks earlier than any Southern-grown seed; that’s 
what counts where you have boll weevil. Simpkins 
and King’s Extra Early, dollar eighty-five bushel; 
hundred-pound sack, six dollars and seventeen cents; 
Cook’s, Poole’s and Cleveland Big Boll Early, 
dollar ninety-five bushel; five dollars and eighty-five 
cents ninety-pound sacks; North Carolina weights. 
Don’t break or sell less than sack. Order now. W. D. 
Stegall, Montgomery, Ala. 


CHUFAS 


~ Wanted—We are in the market to buy good clean 
Chufa seed. Let us know what you have to offer and 
price. B. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, S. i 


OATS 








Crook 











eee 
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( Book Your Order for a 
FALL PIG 


From Prolific Sows 
Piney Creek Farm Sows have 
always been selected from the 
most prolific strains. Prolificacy 
is required of any sow who re- 
tains her place in this herd. We 
are offering for sale a splendid 
lot of Weanling Pigs, both boars 
and sows, 

WRITE US TODAY 


for an outline of the pedigree of the 
and their prolificacy records. BUCCESSOR’S 
DOUBLE 208932 is still our active Herd Boar. 
He has also been active in show ring. a 
was Grand Champion of all breeds at the 
Delaware State Fair, and is still after the 
= A sire that can win in the ring is a 
one to raise pigs from. 
LET US SEND YOU THE OUTLINE eS 
GREE AND RECORDS, THEN TELL 
WHAT YOU WANT LATER. 


PINEY CREEK FARM, 


acenns East, Maryland. y 


























A BUNCH po BEAUTIFUL A-1 ALL O.E. 


REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 


10 to 16 weeks old. 
15 TO 20 DOLLARS APIECE; 5 DOLLARS OFF 
FOR MORE THAN ONE. 
Order at once while they last. 
We are breeders—not speculators. 

THE BRIDLE CREEK STOCK FARM, 
Walter B. Henning, Prop., Warrenton, N. 7 

= 











‘ORION CHERRY FRIEND 3RD 


Now in service on our farm, bred by 
Ira Jackson, sired by the $8000 Champion 
Orion Cherry King llth, Come see a 
real boar. See the under junior boars by 
Pecan Taxpayer. They are for sale. 








| J J. Jordan & Sons, McCullers, N.C. 





We have several thousand bushels choice recleaned 
Burt or 90-Day Seed Oats that we can offer at $1.25 
per bushel, in 5-bushel bags. These oats are heavy 
yielders and one of the best varieties that can be 
planted in late fall and winter and early spring, and 
ean be grown successful planted up to March Ist. 
These oats will be scarce later. Place your order now 
for stock needed and have your seed on hand when 
needed. Kirby Seed Company,, Gaffney, 8. C. 


ONTONS 


Bermuda Onion Plants—We have a fine lot of White 
Sermuda onion plants now re ady for shipment. Price: 
500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.25, postpaid; by express: 
1,000 to 4,000 for $1.75; 5,000 to 9,000 for $1.50; 10,000 
and over for $1.25 per 1,000, Piedmont Plant Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 





PEAS 
Recleaned Mixed Peas—$3.50 bushel. 
ples 15c pound. Cash with order 
Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 


We offer limited amount of New Crop Whippoor- 
wills, Mixed Rubber and Cotton Patch Peas at $2.85 
per bushel. Clay, Irons and Brabham Peas $3 bushel. 
This stock is recleaned and in good even weight bags. 
Crop appears to be short. Place your order now and 
be assured that you will get your supply of peas at 
a reasonable price. by Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 


Sundried ap- 
Address Luther 





PECAN TREES _ 


All About Papershell a. pian allinaicn 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 


Budded Pecans—Prices reason able. 





Bass 





Peaches, apples, 


pears, cheap. Get , List." Hartwell Nur- 
series, Hartwell, Ga 
Pecan Trees—Save tree agent's prices and order di- 


rest from the grower. Valuable foformation free. J. 





Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

For Sale, Cheap—Pedigreed Pecan trees, grafted 
from bearing trees in my own orchard. Best quality 
and varieties. Write for prices. H. Simmons, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

RYE 

“For Sale—Pure ~ Abruzzi. Rye—$2 75 per bushel. A. 
P. Troutman, Addor, N. C. 

Abruzzi Rye—$8 per 244-bushel bag: 5 bags, bs atc 
10 bags, $75; freight paid. J. M. Field, Climax, N. C. 


~ Abruzzi Rye of Leading Strain—Three twenty-five 


per bushel; common rye, two thirty-five; recleaned. 
Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N. C. 
Abruzzi Rye—Adapted for the South; two weeks 


earlier; makes better growth and larger yield of grain 
than ordinary rye. Recleaned and pure. Per bushel, 
Cc 





thousand two fi press dollar fifty th 
Special prices to dealers. Farmers Plant Co., Martins 


Point, 8. C. 





$3.50. B. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, 8. 
STRAWBERRIES 
Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants, $3 per 
100. oe villiam Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 
Genuine Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plan 
$1 hundred, postpaid. Plant now. Bolick Plant Ferm, 
Conover, N.C, 





THE IDEAL STOCK FARM 
Have bought the interest of C. Ray 
Smith in S. & S. Stock Farm. Have 

DUROC TRIED SOWS 
bred or unbred, to offer, that far- 
rowed from seven to fourteen in 
last litters. Two splendid King 
the Col. blood line 
YOUNG SERVICE BOARS. 
Also a few Sow Shoats and Young 
Boars. All the best of blood lines. 
Write at once. 


THE IDEAL STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Simmons, Owner, TIMMONSVILLE, S. C. 














Sterling Herd Duroc-Jerseys 


REGISTERED 
, SERVICE BOARS AND SEPTEMBER 





BRED sows 
PIGS OF STERLING QUALITY 
R. W. WATSON, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
O. I. C.’s 
C.’¢ CHOICE PIGS from 8 to 10 %. 
oO. I. C’s weeks old, for immediate O.1. C's 


delivery, single, in pairs, or trios no akin, all regis- 
tered. Choice 4-months Boars; also 6-months Service 
Boars. “All out of choice sows and sired by choice 
boars, including the 1917 Virginia State Champion. 
R. Q@. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


All ages for sale. Don’t miss our 


Auction Sale, January 11 


G. DARBYSHIRE, 
Bainbridge, Georgia. 





























= 
—HAMPSHIRES FOR SALE— 


Gen. Allen blood, that never knew defeat. His 
son, Uncle Sam, showed five leading Southern 
Fairs without a defeat; was grand champion 
Kentucky State Fair. Young and by 
him or bred to him. Also 1-year Boar, first prise 
boar pig Kentucky State Fair. 


H. D. McELWAIN, ‘Trenton, Ky. 
Si 














HOLSTEINS _ 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

Practically pure-bred calves, 2 $17 

6 months old, $45. Registered bulls, 4 oan ‘old, gas: 
$75; carload of 2-year-old springers, $11 

cows, $150. Anything in registered or grade 


tle. 
MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, ILL. 











Intprove ad Lady Thompson Strawberry Plants—Thou- ! 
25. 


sand, 2.3 delivered. Sam Rhyne, 


Guaranteed ; 
Sessemer City, Cc. 
‘ 1,000 Klondyke, 


Strawberry Plants—Send $4_ for 
John Lightfoot, 


Lady Thompson, ete. 500 for $2.10. 
Kas t Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Improved Lady io Strawberry Plants—500, 
.25, postpaid; 1,000, $2. Early, large, productive. 
Bolick PYant Farm, Conover, N. C. 


TOBACCO . 


For Sale—Best grade home-grown Red Leaf chewing | 


and smoking tobacco, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 
Wharton & Cayce, Martin, 


Tenn, 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Red Seed Oats—$1.30; Appler, $1.40; Fulghum, 
$1.40. Tall rye, $2.60; Abruzzi, $3.40. Barley, $2.40. 
Bermuda onion sets, $3.50. Dan Browning, Helena, 
Georgia. 

Peach and Apple Trees @ $3 p per dozen; > pears, 
plums, cherries, grapes, persimmons, pecans, and Ori- 
ental walnuts at reasonable prices. Cabbage plants 
@ $2.50 per 1,000. Garden Spot Nursery La Grange, 
North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


pads, 











Rubber 8 Stamps—Made “daly; 
H. S. Storr Co., Raleigh, N. C. fs 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 Ibs., 65¢; 
500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waver- 
ly | Mills, | 8. Cc. 
“Paris to 


latest war game. 
Box 860, Richmond, 


13, supplies, “ete. 


Berlin--Who Gets There First.”’—The 
20 cents. Eagle Sales Company, 
Va. 


Agents—For the farm our Flex-O-Glaze Portraits 
and Novelties sell with profit, Other good lines. 
Pan-American Supply Co., 448-V No. Wells St., 
Chicago, DL 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 





sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam. N. Y. 
Choice table and cooking Apples, four ¢ dollars, 


I handle also poultry, eggs, dried 


three-bushel crate. 
E. E. Eller, North Wilkes- 


apples. Write for prices. 
boro, North Carolina. 


Distance is Nothing, but Good Weight Everything— 
In marketing green hides by express, our weights will 
offset great distances from Athens in express charges. 
Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 





9 
Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 


| all of your time to a money making proposition, write 


today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 

Our Big Value Package Xmas Cards—Seals, stamps, 
tags, 10c. Eagle Sales Company, Box 860, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


~ QUR LAND EXCHANGE 


PIE 


Farms—Any Size—For Sale. W. H. Parrish, Dunn, 
North Carolina. 


Virginia Farms—Reasonable terms. 
Nottoway, Va. 


Virginia Farm Specialists—Write for free catalogs. 
et & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


m Lands—If you want to byy or sell, 
cae > anne. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 

I Have Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will deal 
with owners only. Give description, location and cash 
price. Jas. P. White, New Franklin, 


Your farm subdivided, \properly advertised, and sold 
at auction will bring more money than if sold as @ 
whole. We have had the a a bao us today. 
Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, 

Vital Conservation Ranch for ani 380 acres, six 
miles south of New > C. A thoroughly reliable 
and progressive family will have a most unusual op- 
portunity to establish a lucrative business and aequire 
a very velnabie property. Dr. Gustavus Werber, New- 
berry, 8. 

For Sie nOne of the very best 400-acre farms in 
south Florida. Splendid improvements; half mile to 
railroad station; 23 miles to Jacksonville; church and 
school in few minutes walk; plenty of fruit and nuts. 
Price $14 per acre. Great snap. Write for full des- 
cription. Have smaller places. D. H. Petree, Calla- 
han, Fla. 

Two Hundred and Fifty-Acre Tobacco, Grain and 
Stock Farm—Old colonial house in A-No. 1 condition; 
new, modern twenty-cow barn and milk house; two big 
silos; good horse barn; tobacco barn; machinery 
sheds; bull and calf pens; garage; water in all build- 
ings, furnished by bold spring; good hog wire fencing; 
gray and red clay soil. For sale cheap to quick buyer. 
W. A. Stockton, Blackstone, Va. 


Land for Sale and Rent—We have 4,000 acres of 
good land for sale and rent. The business world is 
now looking to the farmer as king. Farm land paying 
over 50 per cent and why hesitate in putting money 
in farm land? Renters making $2,000 f the mule 
clear. We have what you want. Come, rent or buy @ 
crop from us on easy terms. Riverside Farm, Dunn, 
N. C., Route 





E. Whitmer, 








write me 























For Sale—Spray Materials—Spray your peacn and 
apple trees with lime and sulphur so that they will 
keep healthy and bear fruit next year. Write for prices. 
J. WwW. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Every farmer needs a good daily newspaper to keep 
up with history-making events. Get our paper with 
all the big news the day it happens. Send a dollar 





now for two months subscription to livest evening paper 
in North Carolina. The Times, Raleigh. 








For Sale—An excellent farm of 185 acres in Rowan 
County, North Carolina. Half under cultivation, pro- 
ducing fine crops, balance in marketable timber and 
wire fenced; stream watered pasture; splendid house 
and farm buildings; new tenant house; over 200 fruit 
trees and grape vines; peer neighbors, church, schgols ; 


telephone and R. .; 4 miles to China Grove, 6 
miles to Salisbury on National Highway. Owner lives 
on farm. Price $65 per acre. Sinclair, Box 285, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

















Saturday, November 23, 1918] 


(21) 1297 











WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








eee — 
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The olan 0.1.C. Hop des 
in the World 


I HAVE WON 3,000 PRIZES 

IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS 
If you want absolutely the best the breed affords, 
write me. Stock of all kinds for sale at all times 
—the big prolific kind 
CRANDELL’S PRIZE HOGS, CASS CITY, MICH. 





AUCTION SALE! 
50 Head “eit Bree Deree 50 Head 











0. I. C.’s—Pure-bred Pigs a 
$35 per pair, no akin 
Roars, Bred Sows and Gilts 


Fair 





at Virginia State 
a ee . K.. 
at same State Fair and others of the very ghes 
breeding. Pedigrees free. W. 1. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 


Service 


Pigs are by my champion boar 
and 
* first prize 


t 


Charlotte, N. C., Tuesday, Dec. 10, 1 P. M. 





t 








—{(), I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, Sow: Young Herds a Specialty. 

No akin; prolific, sense “tnd. pian, Aba Write 

for prices and circulars rices reasonable 

F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. HELD AT 





SALE WILL BE 





POLAND-CHINA 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA PIGS 


I have a fine lot of pure-bred Po- 
land-China Pigs for first of Decem- 
ber delivery. Ten weeks old, $18.50. 
All registered. 


F. A. JUSTICE, R.1, Clyde, N. C. 


Charlotte 
Fair Grounds 




















Big Type Poland-China Pigs 


REGISTERED—HERD HEADERS 
‘*‘Mouws King Jones’’, carrying the blood of 
“‘Gerstdale Jones,” sold for $6,600. ‘‘Hills A 
Wonder’ direct descendant of the noted ‘‘A Won- 
der,’’ whose blood was the making of all big types. 
in thousand-pound class; no better blood to be 
found. Booking orders fall delivery 


HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, South Boston, Va, 


One Boar by PATHFINDER, one by 
CHIEF; 40 SPRING GILTS, bred to reputable boars. 
Sale under the auspices of the American Duroc-Jersey 
Association in connection with the meeting of the North 
Carolina Livestock Association. 


son of CHERRY 











You need these bred gilts. Buy them at this sale and save 











Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERBD—THE BIG TYPE 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, 


Hogs 










POLAND . weights, plenty of bone 


friends made them famous. Back- 
CHINAS ed by positive guarantee, 
capital and 35 years’ experience. 
trom }. P. VISSERING, Box 5, ALTON, 
TAMWORTHS 


PLC i Ages. “English, Canadian 


TAMWORTHS ™ or American Bred. 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Seuth Careiisa. 


ABERDEEN. -ANGUS 
"Both sexes. all ages, best 


ANGUS CATT! eho ee oe 4 4 


~ servi Fro Erica wed Queen 

td bee PERCHERON MSTALLION, § cos 
tetered 4 *'3 A., coming 6 years old. weight 1950 Bs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. Jeftersonton, Va. 


_GUERNSEYS 





ILLINOIS. 





Solumbia, 





wn 








PAAARLDRAL ALLL LSS 


GET GUERNSEYS 


Our Free Booklet, “The Story of the Guernsey’’ 
tells about the achievements of this famous Island 
bered. Hundreds in the South make big profits 
with pure-bred GUERNSEYS. You, too, can make 
more money by breeding these profitable cows. Get 
this re booklet today and learn how. Write a 
postal to 

THE AMERICAN evennesy CATTLE CLUB, 
Box D, ETERBORO, N. H. 
= 

















MARA ALVA 


ANYONE INTERESTED IN GUERNSEYS WILL 
FIND — ALVA HEADQUARTERS. 
Present Herd consists 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY HEAD 
SEVENTY HEAD OF THESE WILL BE OFFER- 
ED AT 7 — SALE — 24th, 
alog on reque 
SPEC IAL ‘PRICES ON CAR LOTS. 

A. C. RAMSEYER, SMITHVILLE, OHIO, 

















HOLSTEINS 





Cee 








For Two 
Thousand Years 


the people of Holland have been developing the 
Holstein-Friesian breed of dairy cattle. They have 
developed a breed that most economically turfs 
large amounts of coarse fodder into valuable dairy 
products, and is valuable for beef purposes. Hol- 
stein-Friesian cows exceed all others in milk and 
butter production and return a great profit upon 
the cost of their feed. 
If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they con- 
tain much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 























= 
Registered Holsteins 


AlN ages and sexes. Young service bulls of* rare 
merit. Duroc gilts and boars, Pal’s Success breed- 
ing Prices reasonable. Dependable warranty. 


Hogs 


TENNESSEE. 


Of National reputation for 1,000- 
Our 


ample 


You will win if the last word is 


ex press. 
Auctioneers: 


COLS. IGLEHEART and HENGST 


Sales Manager: 
ROBT. J. EVANS, Sec., 
817 Exchange Ave 
Chicago, Ill. 
For catalogue write 


Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 
West Raleigh, North Carolina 
































HOLSTEINS 
300 HEAD FROM WHICH TO SELECT 
Young Stock a Specialty—Of all ages, both registered 
and high grades. 
% Pure-bred Helfer Calves, at $20 and $25, 
anywhere 
King Pontiac Segis Alcartra (dam’s official record of 
34.36 Ibs. of butter in 7 days) heads my Southern herd. 
1 SELL HOLSTEINS AND SATISFACTION. Address 


Cc. W. ELLIS, Jr., MAPLE LAWN FARMS, 
West Point, Miss., and Cortiand, N. Y. 


shipped 





—— Registered Holstein Bulls — 
Will make good Herd Headers. Johanna Korndyke De- 
Kol I breeding. Write. for prices and pedigrees. 
TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 





JERSEYS 


Ree ~_———~——~r 


Registered Jersey Bulls —— 


GOOD BREEDING AND TYPES. 
‘rite for prices and Pedigrees 


TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION, 











Knoxville, Tennessee. 
bh oe 
RED POLL BULL FOR SALE 
Excellent animal, four years old, for $100. 


Write for fuller description. 
—! ALSO WANT TO BUY HOLSTEIN BULL— 
6 to 12 months old, 


MOSBY HALL FARM, 
J.P. Leach, Prop., Littleton, N. C. 


he 








_SHORTHORNS 


—SHORTHORNS— 


Herd Bull—Goldendale, 10 Cows 
and 15 unusually fine Calves 


FOR SALE 
SHEDDEN FARM, Raymond Ga. 

















HOGS AND CATTLE 


en 


| Duroc- Jersey— Hogs —Mule-Foot 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
WORLD’S CHAMPION STRAINS. 


See this paper, November 6th Issue, to make your 
selection and order at once. Save time and corre- 


sponderice. 
W. B. DORMON, Nashville, Ark. 
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Holstein-Friesians-For Sale-Holstein-Friesians 


Thrifty Holstein-Friesian Calves—Either sex. 
from registered bulls and high producing dams. 
Chanute. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


And Six Registered Bulls—From 2 to 10 months old. These are beauties. 
$75 to $100. 
Also 30 Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Either sex, 3 to 5 months old, $30. 


MACEE DAIRY FARM, CHANUTE, KANSAS. 


Practically 
$25, 


pure-bred, 
crated, f.o.b. 














$19.75 FOR ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

On October 28, a new world’s open market record of $19.75 was set at Chicago. Previously, 
three carlot shipments of ABERDEEN-ANGUS had set world’s records at $19.60 on ~ 
market. On August 28, ANGUS steers set a new mark at Chicago at $18.90; on August 6, 
two ‘‘Doddie’ loads made a new record there at $18.80. Indiana ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
steers topped Chicago markets a few days earlier at $18.65. At East St. Louis, steers from ¢ 
Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee set new Southern records this year, and ‘Tennessee-bred § 
and Mississippi-ted ABERDEEN-ANGUS steers set a new all-sections record for that mar- 
ket on July 2, when they brought $17.70. Sioux City’s new record of $17.75 early in the 
summer was of) ABERDEEN-ANGUS. St. Joseph, Omaha and Kansas City have also had 
record loads of ABERDEEN-ANGUS from time to time 

mes S most popular breed with cattle “y ~? a i Ss be ey of Agriculture, Bulletin 612, 
Catt “The e Does Bit at Every Bite. 
AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS: ASSOCIATION. 






“Breeds of Beef 


817-PF Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Seige Lads. Golden Fern's Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
ttord Lads ana Eminent Families. You know there is 
no better blood than these famous proven families. 

Write tor Descriptions and Prices. 
J. A. SHANKLIN, ,,52°°sis0".'«,,, COLUMBIA, S. C. 








—CHOICE SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA MALES AND GILTS— 


From the best blood lines known to the breed. I am attending sales 
practically every day, and will be glad to handle your mailed bid. 
Write me. FRED L, OBENCHIAN, Sec’y-Treasurer of the National 
Spotted Poland-China Association, BAINBRIDGE, IND. 

















HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


(The Taxpayer on the Southern Plantation) 
THESE HOGS YIELD MORE PROFIT 
AND REQUIRB LESS ATTENTION 

Free information and reasonable prices Will tell 
you where you can buy them near home if you desire. 


E. C, STONE, 








KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
a ani 








When srrune 1 to Rw ars ere “Il am writing you 
as an advert ressive Farmer, which 


curentins the see tlabtlity. “ot tre advertising it carries.’’ 





409 Wisconsin Ave. Peoria, Illinois. 





| Sendin your renewal Get up a club and get a reward. 














( 125 SHEEP 


FOR SALE. 
75 Ewes 


60 ten-months-old lambs, balance running up 
to four-year-old ewes, weighing from 90 to 100 
pounds. 


25 Ten-months-old Wethers 


Weighing around 70 to 80 pounds. 


Balance of Flock Are Bucks 


All bucks one and two years old, except one 
4-year-old registered Dorset, weighing 200 Ibs, 
Balance of rams are grade Southdowns. 
Ewes are a general mixture of the Downs 
families—Southdowns predominating. 
Clipped an average of 5 Ibs. of wool from 
them this year. 
These sheep are in good condition, 
of good disposition. 
WILL CLOSE THIS mace out 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 
Write for quotations. 


yo Oak Stock Farm, 
BEATRICE, ALABAMA. 
M. S. PEARSON, Prop., 


gentle and . 
































JACKS 
mer KENTUCKY JACKS AND 
HORSES 
22 Big bone Kentucky Mam- 
moth Jacks; 4 saddle and Cu- 


ban gaited Stallions; bare saddle 
and Cuban gaited Mares and 
Geldings; 6 teams of Perche- 
ron Mares, bred to jacks; 7 
teams of big three and four- 
i ~old Mules. Liberty Bonds 

> S. taken at par. 
Write us describing your wants. 

OOK FARMS, 

Lexington, Kentueky. 

















KENT CRY MAMMOTH JACKS 
Direct From Kentuck 4 Red 

, Jack Breeding 

Every Animal prscedht= Buy in 

time for fall season and be ready 

i when spring opens. Write today 

for our prices. We can save you 

money 

KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Established 1884, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner, 


Junetion City, Kontacky. 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 





Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
if you ‘don't file your paper for future 
then give the gaper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 
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Davis Cypress 
Water Tanks 


The {deal water 
supply isthatgiven 

a Davis ress 
tank elevated on @ 
6teel tower. 

Bove running 
water in the 
— for bath, toilet, 
gation, livestock, 


Write tor 
Free Book 


Davis cypress 
tanks sn walle 


i, 
He 





and we ship you 
this high grade 


Guaranteed Sewing Machine 


Upon arrival if you are pleased with it, pay 
balance of $19.95 and take machine home. If 
at the end of 90 days you and your family are 
not entirely pleased, return machine and we 
refund your money and the freight. Our 
Sewing Machines are GUARANTEED. They 
will please you. Send $2 today and let us 
ship you this special 5-drawer, drop-head, au- 
tematic lift machine complete with full set 
of attachments. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 


Sewing Machine Dept. 120, 
BARNESVILLE, GA. 
















With this sim ex Ditcher-Terracer 
orksin. sotl, or gumbo. Digs V-shaped 
ditch down to 4f6. Practically e tlistest. —— 

bie. Equal to 100men. Pays for itself ina day. 
Senton Builds Levecs, 

° § Is Bumps, Fills Diten- 
10 Days pase age.rine Bl Dit 








Trial 















Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top peices, ¥ Youcan coaily & make big profits 
with an S-C Portable Saw Rig. No a made, 
Simple, powerful, one tooperate. Runsoneither 


line, or kerosene; 2 tolf h. h.p. Costs po ewe 
atlow 


day af Saw Rig ci Cie 
and Kerosene Engines. 
SMITH-COURTNEY ee Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 










The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


from the mown vines, whe: 
ation machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
Ming Ys a 3 Gena 
He have been loo! lor for years,"* 
sey. “It will meet every demand.”* H. ry Morgan, 
Director Teun, Exp. Station. Booklet 85 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tennessee. 








IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
New Seuth Corn Mill 


Write us for full description 
and price of this stan 
durable corn mill. Produces 
fine, wholesome meal. Orders 
filled promptly. Write today. 
AMERICAN CORN MILL CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. GC. 














Se ee I 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


Tennessee Fertilizer Results 
LTHOUGH Tennessee is not in the 


territory of this edition of The 
Progressive Farmer, we asked the 
Tennessee Station to report results as 
to certain fertilizer matters simply on 
the principle that “in a multitude of 
counsellors there is safety.” We wish- 
ed to give our readers all the light 
possible. We print herewith the an- 
swers to questions of interest in our 
territory: 

Your letters of October 5 and 7 to 
Professor Morgan have been referred 
to me for reply. I take pleasure in 
answering the question as follows: 

l. We are advising Tennessee 
farmers to disregard potash in com- 
mercial fertilizers. Our experimental 
evidence shows that it is by far the 
least needed of all important elements 
of plant food. On the majority of 
soils we have not been able to use 
potash profitably at the old prices. 
Taking the state over, I doubt if the 
potash in the fertilizers used ever 
paid their cost. 

2. Extensive experiments to de- 
termine the need of lime have been 
made in all three sections of the state. 
The results obtained warrant the ex- 
tensive use of lime as a means of 
profitably increasing nearly all farm 
crops in all parts of the state. We re- 
commend in particular two or three 
tons of ground limestone per acre. 
This amount seems to be sufficient for 
six to eight years. 

3. Ground phosphate rock has been 
used profitably in many of our experi- 
ments, but in some instances with 
soils greatly in need of phosphoric 
acid it has given very poor results. 
Acid phosphate, on the other hand, is 
always reliable, and has in general 
proven to be the more profitable 
material to use. Rock phosphate has 
advanced in price along with acid 
phosphate, and the latter is decidedly 
preferable in my judgment. 

4. We have no publications espec- 
ially relating to the use ‘of straw, 
leaves, etc. Manure and straw should 
be returned to the land as far as pos- 
sible. With the removal of every- 
thing from the land, and no return of 
fertility removed, even strong lands 
are found to go down rapidly in all 
elements of plant food, even potash 
becoming deficient in the best of soils. 
Straw, cornstalks, etc., carry much 
potash; also lime. Grain removes much 
phosphoric acid, as well as nitrogen. 
Leaves carry all elements of plant food 
but the process of soil upbuilding 
with such materials as straw, leaves, 
and woods mold is slow and tedious. 
However, the annual liberal applica- 
tion of such materials in time would 
be expected to increase very appre- 
ciably the fertility of the soil. 

C. A. MOOERS. 





General Pershing Praises Work 
of Farmers 


(ERERAL Pershing has sent a let- 
ter of appreciation to the farmers 
of America who, he says, have not 
only supplied their quota of fighting 
men and bought largely of Liberty 
Bonds, but have increased crops, both 
last year and this year over 1,000,000,- 
000 bushels above normal production. 
The letter addressed to Carl Vroo- 
man, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, and made public at New York by 
the committee on public information, 
says :— 

“Food is of vital necessity, and from 
the day of our entry into the war 
America’s army of food producers 
have rendered invaluable service to 
the allied cause by supporting the sol- 
diers at the front through their de- 
voted and splendidly successful work 
in the fields and furrows at home.” 


Care of the Cream Separator 


E SURE that the machine is level 
and securely fastened to a firm 
foundation. Remember that the speed 
of the separator is an important fac- 
tor in its efficiency. If the crank is 





turned too slowly an _ excessive 
amount of fat will be left in the skim 
milk. The milk should not be allow- 
ed to enter the machine until full 
speed is attained. 

A temperature of 90 degrees Fah- 
renheit is best for separation. If milk 
is cold when separated there is too 
much loss of fat. If the milk becomes 
cold it may be warmed by placing the 
can of milk in hot water. It is pre- 
ferable, however, to separate the milk 
soon after it is drawn and before it 
becomes cold. 

The separator should be kept clean 
if the highest efficiency of the ma- 
chine, and the best product is to be 
obtained. At the end of each separa- 
tion flush out the bowl by pouring 
into the supply can about two quarts 
of luke warm water. The parts may 
then be washed with warm water and 
then rinsed in scalding water.—L. W. 





Marley, Missouri Agricultural Col- 

lege. 

“The Game of Favorites’: A Cor- 
rection ~ 


N “THE Game of Favorites” on page 
19 of last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er a typographical error destroyed 
the sense of one sentence. We wrote 
“In naming persons, write surnames 
only, omitting given names”—write, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Only holders of spot cotton can now 
sell futures, and the market is in a 
sound condition. Prices will have tc 
rise again if the farmers keep their 
cotton off the market. They have 
nothing to do with the floating cotton 
that is held by middlemen, but this 
will not stand long in the way; and 
these will hold on too, if they see that 
no more cotton is coming out from 
first hands. They all paid more for 
the cotton than could be obtained by 
selling now, and they would be very 
glad indeed if the market would help 
them out. W. T. WILLLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina the week 












































urday, November 9, as reported to the Division of 
Markets, Wm. B. Camp, Chief: 
-~ 
° 
Town z . 
23 53 Zig 
E 3/f/38/32 
a a o So iae&! < !'o 
bus.| bbl] In. 
Asheville cof cose «| «+. «)$1.50/$3.00/$0. 06 
( ee oececcccces $2. 16/32. 26 $1.16 2.00) 6.50/.03% 
sccccecconce 3.00) 2.36) .95) 1.25) 6.00) .08 
Fayottevilic evasones 2.00) 2.45 ‘So 1.65) 4.50) .08 
GaStonia .......0.6. eosel soosf oe.-| 1.00] 4.50).02% 
Greensboro... ..e-+s 1.50) 2.50) .90) 1.25) 8.00),02% 
ME cccccccceses 2.20} 2.50) 1.00) 1.50) ....) .08 
Lumberton ee0s occel Bee (eveh kon 
Raleigh 2.00} 2.50] .87| 1.50) 6.50).03% 
Salisbury 2.00) 2.35) 1.15) 1.25) ....) .08 
Scotland Neck 1.90] ....| 1.05] 1.75] ....]... 
Washington ........ 2.00) 2.30} 1.00) 1.50) 5.00 oeded 
Wilmington... ....- oceck ccocl ccce) BeS0l n0s5 
Irish Potatoes—Asheville, $2 ewt.; Charlotte, $2 bu.; 
Durham, $5.50 bbl; Payetteville, $2.50 cwt.; Gas- 





farmer has to grapple with. 


to the point. 
preferred, 


lor the best letter received on 
letter we print. 
by December 7. 
reach us by December 14. 


Letters on two or more subjects 
be writen on separate sheets of paper. 





WANTED: SHORT LETTERS FOR OUR “FARMERS’ 
EXPERIENCE MEETING” 


NDER the heading, “The Farmers’ Experience Meeting," we will during 1918 


print a discussion of 25 of the most 
To these “Experience Meetings’’ every Progres- 





sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. 
No letter must be over 600 words in length, and shorter ones are 


each subject we will award a prize of $3, for 
the second best letter $2, and we will also pay regular space rates for every other 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Home-made Labor-saving Conveniences.”—Letters must reach us by Nov. 30. 
“Dragging Roads and Other Road Improvement Plans.”"—~Letters must reach us 


““The Best Lessons This Year’s Exp erience 


may be mailed at the same time, but must 


interesting problems the Southern 


Give us actual experiences, brief and 


Has Taught Me.”—Letters must 








not with, as the type made us say. 

Interested readers will please note 
this correction and mail blanks not 
later than November 25. Address 
“Favorites Contest,” care of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


T= collapse of the enemy, the sign- 
ing of the armistice couched in 
terms of abject surrender and the 
cessation of hostilities have been fol- 
lowed by a very. sharp break in the 
cotton market, that is, in futures. The 
markets for actual cotton have as yet 
refused to give way, and have re- 
mained inactive. The weakness has 
not been a consequence of the war 
developments, but coming coincident- 
ly with them has been assigned as the 
reason by some, and by them hailed 
as confirming the theory that the end 
of the war would bring lower prices. 

The true explanation seems to be 
this. Recently sentiment has been 
about evenly divided as to whether 
peace would bring higher or lower 
prices. The termination of hostilities 
therefore was seized by both sides as 
the signal for the start of the expect- 
ed movement. As bearish sentiment 
has lately been holding the upper 
hand in the market, this~side enjoyed 
the temporary advantage. For the 
market to feel the real effects of re- 
turning peace it is necessary that 
peace conditions be restored, at least 
so far as concerns the means of trans- 
portation. 

Chairman Brand, of the committee 
on cotton distribution, has come out 
with a statement that the world wants 
much more cotton, certainly fully 
2,000,000 bales more than last year, 
and that ships will soon be available 
for transportation. Moreover, the 
committee has ordered the stopping 
of speculative short selling, and it is 
now up to the holders of spot cotton 
whether the market recovers or not. 


Greensboro, $4.80 bag; Raleigh, $4.5 


tonia, $2.90 cwt.; 
Scotland Neck, $4 bbl.; Wash 


bag; Saljsbury, $1 bu.: 
ington, $3 cwt. 
Sweet Potatoes—Per 100 Ihs., Sacked: Atlanta, Por 
to Ricans, $2.25@2.65; Birmingham, yellow varieties 
$2@2.50; New Orleans, Yams, $3@3.50, Tri 
umphs, $2.50. 
PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, HOGS 
AND PEANUTS 


Yellow 






































S £ 
ie | 3 E| 4 
Town ; s we 5/3  - 
es gs ES | a& es |e 
85 /35/ 8 [Es|is | 28 He 
a SH! oS leo lee oe los 
Asheville ~ |$0. 40) $0. 60)$0.55/$0. 28/$0. 26| $20.00) .. 
a od 50} .60} .60) .35] .25} 20.00)  .3% 
-5O} .55{ .5O} .35) .30) ..... 40 
Fayetteville --f 55, .65 55 35} .20) 25.00) .42 
so eooep 94%) 80h .50; 30) «2 aaged wees 
amlet ...... cs) 50 85 2 -40 
| — = E ack -oc0st c6ge8 “aE sceel ovse ai 
aleigh ...... OF .60) .50' 135 0 43 
Salisbury -o.-| .50] .65) .55) .40 49 
Scotl’d Neck.| .50, .60, .45) .35) . oes 
Washington ..} .55; .60) .50} .35) .30 3700 45 
Wilmington ..| ....}....] .52) .40| ....] 23.00] .35 
Peanuts per Pound—Fayetteville: Virginia, 17¢ 


Virginia, 15c; Spanish, 1% 


Spanish, 16c. Gastenia: 
Wash 


Scotland Neck: Virginia, 11%¢; Spanish, 6%c, 
ington: Virginia, 14e; Spanish, 12c. 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON Fed AND 
COTTONSEED MEA 

The market has advanced about oy per bale during 
th eek because ——_ and other sellers have reé 
fused to part with their cotton on the decline. The 
situation appears to rest entirely in the hands of pro- 
ducers and if they market wisely during the remainder 
of the season, mueh higher prices seem justified and 








probable. 
3 EF } 
Town EI 
sz | 2 | £8 
Bee | = Sy 
SSe Ch 2a 
30.50 $1.05 $53.00 
MS inbie Gael shakes 
28.50 1.00 53.00 
28.50 1.03%] 52.20 
TORO. |b cccceses oiache the 
28.00 1.05 55.00 
28.00 1.05 52.00 
Pea i TS ee | 58.25 




















Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, T.— 3 white o. $1.33@1.38 (deliv 
ot in Raleigh, ° see). 61); No. 3 yellow corn, $1.22 
@1.35 (delivered im Raleigh, $1.45@1.58). 

Wie Potatees—Per 100 Is., sacked aA Grade 
No. Atlanta, $2.60@2.75; Boston, $2. 24s: Chi- 
se, .s 65@1.95; Cleveland, $2.2062.4 40; = Jecksourile, 
$3@ New $2.40@ 2.50; $2. 
@?. bo e niladelphia, $2. 25@2. 40; Pitisbure, en 50 
Washington, $3.50@4.12% (100-Ib. sacks). 


Butter—New York: 91 score, 50% @61%e: 90 score, 
59@60%4c; 88 seore, 58@50c. Chicago: “‘whole milk,” 
e, 58 H 58@58%e; 88 score, 
® ; “‘eentralized,’’ 90 comme, 58@58%e. Boston 


9%c; 88 score, 56% 
@5T%e. Philadetphia: 91 score, 50@60c; 90 score, 
594ec; 8% score, 5644@57 lee. 

Eges—New York: fresh gathered, extras, 64@7ic; 
extra rsts, 61@68c; firsts, 57@65e. Chicago: firsts, 56% 
@58%c; ordinary firsts, 544 @56c. 

Cheese: New York City: Wisconsin, 


’ whole mk, 
Single Daisies, held, 31@334ec. 





Saturday, November 23, 1918] 








OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 














Address Letters to “ The Young People's Department”. The Progressive Farmer 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 





. 
Your Receipt 

HE name and address label on your 

1lso shows the date to which your 
scription is paid. 

lwo weeks after you send in your renewa 

mittance the date on the label will be 
changed and will show the advanced time 
you have paid for it. 


paper 
sub- 


So when the date on your label is changed 
it is your receipt and shows that your re- 
mittance was received and that you have 
been properly credited. 


The War Industries Board 


RACTICALLY every manufacturing con- 

cern in the country is now working under 
the direction of the War Industries Board. 

This board regulates the kinds and styles 
of furniture that can be manufactured. They 
have restricted sewing machine manufac- 
turers to three styles 6f machines and pro- 
hibited their using iron stands. They also 
regulate the amount of paper publishers may 
use and forbid publishers making cut rates 
on their papers and wili not allow publishers 
to continue to send papers after January, un- 
less the subscriptions are paid in advance, 





Our club offers are bargains under present 
conditions and we advise everyone to take 
advantage of them now. We cannot guaran- 





tee that we will not have to withdraw all 
clubbing offers after January 1. 
Beware of Fraud 
O NOT give your money to a strange 
agent for a subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer or to any other paper unless the 
agent has a letter of authority from the pub- 


lishers and gives you a receipt on the 
pany’s printed subscription receipt blank 
from*a man 
the 
agent over a 


The other day we had a letter 
omplaining that we were 
paper and that he had paid our 
month ago. 

We asked him to send us the receipt 
it was one written on an ordinary ten cent 
receipt book that you can buy in any store, 
and we had never heard of the man that 
signed it. 

Play safe—subscribe through one of our 
local agents or club workers, thereby helping 
your neighbor and you will be sure of your 
money reaching us. 


Start the New Year Right 


your plans to 
year of 


not sending 


and 





the time to make 
1919 the most successful 


Ow 

make 
your life. 

Keep a record of your crops, of your cash 
receipts and of your expenses. 


is 


Our Farmers’ Account Book is so arrang- 
ed that with very little time you can kee) 
an exact and complete record of your in- 
come and expenses. A successful farmer 
must be a business man and all business men 
keep a careful account of their business. 

Get a copy of Our Record Book and keep 
an account of your business dtring 1919. 


A Liberal Reward 


E WANT the names and addresses 
your neighbors, 





of 


If you will send us the names and ad- 
dresses of twenty-five farmers who own 
their own farms we will reward you by send- 
ing you a Wall Map and Anatomical Chart. 

This\Map-Chart consists of a large map of 
the United States—a map of your state 
and a large chart showing the pictures in 
colors of all farm animals and on .the re- 
verse side of the animal sheet it gives the 
symptoms of all ordinary diseeses of farm 
animals and reliable remedies for same. 


A few minutes’ time and a postage stamp 
is all that it will cost you to secure one of 
these splendid Map-Charts. You cannot buy 
one for less than $1, 





How to Save Money? 


ALK about good investments, here is one. 

Just send us $3 for a five-year renewal 
to The Progressive Farmer. 

In this way ten pounds of 30-cent cotton 
will get you The Progressive Farmer five 
whole years—only 2 pounds for 52 issues of 
The Progressive Farmer weighing 12 pounds. 

Ten pounds of cotton will pay for five 
years now, and you can easily spare the 
money. After the war it may take twenty 
or thirty pounds, and the money may not be 
30 easy to get. 

Renew while The Progressive Farmer is 
cheap! 








DO IT GLADLY 


MAS*® people spoil a fine act of courtesy 
*2by doing it grudgingly, Nothing is 
more unpalatable to the sensitive soul 
than to receive a gift or service which is 
given unwillingly, for it leaves the finer 
feelings bruised and crushed. 


In doing an act or a service for anyone 
therefore, do it willingly or not at all, 
No matter if it is for the home folks— 
father, mother, brother, or sister—do not 
leave them with feeling that you 
ve in a sense become a martyr to help 
them, 


Do it gladly! 


My ’Possum Hunt 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


QE night during vacation one of our 

neighbors and his son came over to our 
house to go ‘possum hunting with papa and 
my brother George. Papa said I could go ff 
I wanted to, so we started out with three 
dogs. We walked a long time and by and 
bye we sat down to wait on the dogs. 

They started up a ‘possum and ran it a 
little ways and then they seemed to lose it. 
They soon started it up again. They ran it a 
long time and then treed it. We started to 
them and were walking along not thinking 
of anything but the ‘possum when Papa 
fell into a big branch and broke the lantern 
globe and we were in the dark. 

When got to the had treed 
the ’prssum up a large dogwood. We made a 
torch and papa climbed the tree and got it by 











we dogs they 


the tail and brought it down. We took a 
piece of hickory and split a place in it and 
put the ’possum’s tail in it. Papa put it over 
his shoulder 

We had gone but a little way when we 
found we were lost, so we sat down. We had 


to call us at a certain time so 
until Mama called and we knew 
We were nearly home when 
again and so we got another 
RUTH S. MATTOCKS, 


“Bide A Wee” Farm. 


asked Mama 
We sat there 
where we were. 
the dogs treed 
big ‘possum, 
Jesup, N. C. 





My First Experience Seining 





* (Beys’ $! Prize Letter) 


OX evening not long ago after we had fed 

up the stock and got in our wood for the 
night father told meifI got up as soon as he 
did the next morning he would let me go 
seining with him, 

Mother had our breakfast prepared by 4 
o’clock, and by 5 o’clock we had the seine 
in the wagon and were on to the 
river about eight miles away. Four men 
went with us. 


our way 


By 7 o'clock we were pulling the seine up 
and down the river. 


We got lots of fish by 12 o’clock and after 


we had eaten our lunch we put the seine 
back into the river. It got hung in roots 
and debris and had to be taken out. To our 


surprise we found four large fish in it when 
we did get it out. After this we had good 
luck. Father and I got home at 9 o'clock 
and sat up scaling fish until 11 o’clock 
OTIS RICH (14 yeats). 
Garland, N. C. 





A Pig Club Experience 


Earns Money to Buy Thrift Stamps 


SEE many nice letters in 
pressive Farmer from the boys 
telling about buying 


a The Pro- 
and 


thrift stamps and help- 


girls 


ing win the war that I decided to tell what 
I have been doing. 

I have picked peas and cotton and gath- 
ered peaches and made enough to buy $5 
worth of thrift stamps. I also bought my 
school books and clothes, so mamma and 


papa could buy stamps. I helped papa hoe 
his cotton and he gave me a small patch 
for mine and gave me a nice registered pig. 
I have not been idle a day during vacation 
and the time passed very quickly. Always 
before this I would be lonesome and vacation 
would seem long. I think it is so much bet- 
ter to earn your thrift stamps than to have 
them given to you. 


Mama gave me all the chickens I could 
raise with one hen and TI sold $3.50 worth. 
The hawks caught “the last bunch. I belong 


(23) 1299 


the Junior Red Cross, and have knitted 
the ends for two helmets. I have lots of 
friends and a dear uncle in the Army and ’T 
“mi 6©anxious for them to win and come 


to 


home. 

years old and in the sixth 

is dismissed now on at- 
REBA HUDSON, 


[ am eleven 
grade. Our school 
count of 

Rusk, 


influenza. 
Texas 





How ! Raise My Chicks 


I WILL tell you how I am raising r chick- 
ens. My mother gave me seven Plymouth 
Rock chicks, about two days old. I took 
them and an old hen and put them in @& 
brooder in a chicken house about 8 by 12. 

I feed them regularly and give them plenty 
of ciean, fresh water in a little drinking 
fountain. I keep the house swept out clean, 
whitewashed on the itmside and white san@ 
on the floor, Sunshime can be let in the 


house and it can be well ventilated for it has 

one door and two windows. I am trying to 

raise all of my chickens and make a little 

profit on them. LUNA PEARSON, 
Albertville, Ala., Rt. 5. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 








—a 





FOR YOUR TENANTS 





what it is.’’ 


that it not only pays them to 


IT WILL 


r. John P. Lucas, Executive Secretary, U. S. Food Ad- 
aeeien Raleigh, N. C., renews for himself and four 
tenants, and writes as follows: 

‘*No farm owner who has tenants of the slightest intelligence 


can afford not to have The Progressive Farmer sent to them. 
I would send it if the subscription price was five times 


We receive thousands of such letters every year from the 
South’s progressive farmers and farm owners, who find 


but that it also pays them to have their tenants read it, too. 


read The Progressive Farmer, 


PAY YOU: 





twelve months, also to send 


LOOK AT 


to read The Progressive Farmer yourself during the next 


it to your tenants. 


THE LABEL 








L48tT spring Papa told me I could join the | 


pig club if I wanted to and he would give 
me a pig and furnish the feed. 


I began to keep a record of my work on 


June 8, 1918. My pig weighed 80 pounds at 
the start. During the first month she cost 
me: 
46% pounds corn, at 2%c........$1.16% 
3 pounds peas, at 24%6C.......0005 07% 
S hours labor, at 10c.......... vee 50 
Pasturing 30 days, at 3c......... -90 
16 gallons slop, at 3c..... peeenes 48 
$3.11% 


At the end of the month she weighed 110 


pounds, which gave me a gain of 30 pounds 
in 30 days. The second month she cost me: 


50 pounds corn, at 2%c 
12 pounds of peas, at 2 





80 gallons slop, at 3c........... 
Pasturing 30 days, at 3c......... -. 90 
5 hours labor, at 10c............. - 50 
$3.85 
At the end of the second month she 
weighed 156 pounds, or a gain of 46 pounds. 
The contest will last two months longer, 


my pig will do better than ever 
IRBY PARK. 


and I hope 
the next two months. 
Darden, Tenn. 





While you are are the stumps Be of 
your fields, pull all old grudges out of your 
system also. 











Post Office 


IE AT saa 'nngtd cginee Ohiaed s 








on the front page of your paper, and if your subscription expires this 
month or next, now is the time to renew, as well as to send in the sub- 
scriptions of your tenants for the year 1919. 


1 subscription 
2 subscriptions 
3 subscriptions 
5 subscriptions 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:—Enclosed find 


which renew my subscription to THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER from date of expiration. 


Also send The Progressive Farmer | year to the follow- 
ing of my tenants and friends: 


Re re eee 
Penne NER yas sce iticcanky we 
DE Sok aks aktenw ve scores er be 
RES ene A Ts deieuse cee 
Post GaROe .ct55..<. ih weealinds 2 
ee ee oie ene eran. 
RRS SCO ited eee”, Morel 
Post Ger Ses Wnwkaes Sisal 
ED 255 ov cclosslaeical - 
PERMAS oo 6 dock pe Ry Rene Rea ee 
DME OMG «5 oC dah dha Peeea som 


a! Reg 


$1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 


State... 





Teer ee eee eee eee ee ee 


























MAKE yourself and your family a Christmas present 
that will be useful and pleasant every day for many 
days after Christmas—a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream for each and every one. Let everybody use 
it twice a day—the delicious flavor will make eve 
morning a “good morning” and every night a “good 
night.” The safe, sane, thorough cleansing will go 
far to make every tooth a good tooth. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 New York 





